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A Theological Analysis of the Concept 
of Equality in American Race Relations 


By Freperick B. EuTsiter 


O* all the failures of American Protestantism perhaps none is more 
acutely embarrassing than its failure to become racially inclusive, and 
specifically, its failure to include the American Negro. It is the more em- 
barrassing because virtually all shades of opinion in thetheological spectrum 
from left to right condemn the segregated church in a segregated society 
as either an expression of sin or a denial of fundamental human values or 
both. In 1948, Frank S. Loescher found that only one-tenth of one percent 
of Negro Protestants in America are members of biracial churches.! Recent 
estimates suggest that the figure now may be slightly higher, but the fact 
remains that the ratio of Negroes to whites resembles Anatole France’s 
recipe for French rabbit stew: one horse to one rabbit. 


If we grant, as many sociologists of religion do, that to some extent, 
however limited, the church is able to shape and structure its own com- 
munity or institutional life in conformity with its theological doctrines, it 





1 Frank S. Loescher, The Protestant Church and the Negro (New York: Association Press, 
1948). Cf. Chapter 1. 
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would seem that the failure originates at least partially in theology. It is 
the thesis of this article that such is indeed the case, that the so-called lag 
of American Protestant churches behind other social institutions in the 
achievement of internal integration is due not only to the strength of social 
patterns of segregation but to the weakness of an inadequate theology which 
has tended to equate liberal democratic equalitarianism with the Christian 
ethic in race relations and has confused Christian koinonia with democratic 
equality. 


To trace the history of the ideal of equality is beyond the scope of this 
article. Suffice it to say that from its ancient origins until the present, its 
history has been one of progressive secularization. The metaphysical basis 
of equality in natural law and natural rights derived from the Creator was 
replaced by the view that all rights are relative. The theological basis of 
equality in the Jmago Dei or the self as a fixed datum given by God was 
succeeded by the theory of the social genesis of the self. The American 
liberal secular creed, a blend of rationalism and moralism, became the theo- 
logical equivalent of the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man 


in liberal Protestant equalitarianism. 


It is the purpose of this article to discuss briefly the correlation of the 
social sciences, and especially sociology, with a theological approach to the 
problem and to evaluate the concept of equality from the vantage point of 
the theological categories of creation, judgment and redemption. 


I. CurisTIAN Etuics AND SociaL SCIENCE 


Writing from the perspective of the second World War and the racial 
tensions it had accentuated in American society, Vernon H. Holloway in 
1945 called for a combination of three approaches to race relations: (1) 
From the standpoint of the social sciences whose factual studies could 
correct errors in judgment of fact with respect to the notions of racial 
superiority and inferiority; (2) from the standpoint of the political theory of 
democracy which has no justification for racial discrimination along racial 
lines, and (3) from the perspective of Christian doctrine which “‘affirms the 
unity of mankind through the creation, and has no racial interpretation of 
the Jmago Dei.”’ A fruitful combination of these three approaches, Holloway 
contended, might result in what he called a theology of “religious-social 


999 


response. 


2 Vernon H. Holloway, “Christian Faith and Race Relations,” Religion in Life, Vol. XIV 
No. 3 (Summer Number, 1945), p. 344. 
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THEOLOGICAL ANALYSIS IN AMERICAN Race RELATIONS 


Waldo Beach, in a recent “‘ground-breaking’’ essay asserts that the 
very preoccupation of American sociologists with the problems of race 
betrays not only a moral earnestness but a “deep moral compunction.’”* 
“It appears,” says Beach, 


that . . . the sociologist of race is ready to acknowledge that he must be moralist 
despite himself, or at least that he has imported into his analysis moral alle- 
giances which are in no sense @ posteriori to be derived from the facts.‘ 


Beach, in turn, acknowledges the debt of Christian ethics to the factual 
studies of the social scientist for an understanding of the conditions under 
which the actions of the individual Christian must be made as a racial being. 
But while a full knowledge of the empirical studies serves as a corrective 
for sentimental and over-simple diagnoses and prescriptions, the fact is that 
we will not be saved racially by the mere quantification of data. Beach cor- 
rectly states that for the Christian ethicist “the problem of race is at its 
deepest level not a factual problem, nor a moral problem, but a theological 
problem.””* The problem as the Christian ethicist sees it is not a moral one 
in the sense of moral inertia leading to failure to close the gap between “‘an 
equality professed and an inequality practiced,” nor a problem of ignorance; 
nor is its locus “finally in man’s cultural environment.’” It is a problem of 
theological ethics because in its profoundest sense race pride may be re- 
garded as an expression of sin, of man’s self-deification and idolatry, of his 
worship of the finite.’ 


The theological approach to race relations, of which Waldo Beach is a 
representative and which is paralleled in recent Protestant ecumenical 
thought seems to be the answer to Holloway’s call. This theological per- 
spective will be developed in the concluding part of this essay, but it begins 
by showing the relevance to race of the Christian doctrines of creation, 
judgment, and redemption. American theologians, perhaps more than the 
ecumenical thinkers, give qualified support to the democratic ideal of 
equality while rejecting the “religion of democracy”; both correlate theo- 
logical insight with the empirical researches of the social sciences. Indeed, 
Beach himself goes so far as to speak of sociological “‘confirmation”’ of 
Christian doctrines. Some sociologists may wince at the word, “confirma- 


3 Waldo Beach, “‘A Theological Analysis of Race Relations,” Faith and Ethics, Paul Ramsey, 
Editor (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957), p. 207. 
4 Tbid., pp. 207-208. 
5 Tbid., p. 208. 
6 Tbid., pp. 208-209. 
7 Tbid., p. 211 ff. 
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tion,” but Beach insists that whatever the language, “the sociologist is 
thinking God’s thoughts after Him,” and is “retracing and confirming the 
authentic truths of the Christian faith about man’s sin and God’s grace.’”® 
It is perhaps more accurate to say that Beach sees many points of analogy 
between a sociological understanding of the facts of racial prejudice and 
discrimination and historic Christian doctrines, or an aptness of Christian 
terminology to express sociological findings. With the boldness of the theo- 
logian, however, he unhesitatingly uses the world “confirmation.” 


Beach sees sociological confirmation of the Christian doctrine of “the 
unity of life in creation” because the social scientist treats “the actual em- 
pirical levels of superiority and inferiority which we meet in daily racial 
contacts ...as deviation from a norm which is ‘given’ ”’ ;* of the doctrine of 
“the Fall” in the fact that sociologists now ascribe racial prejudice as much 
to a “bad will” as to a “bad culture,” turning from the environmentalism 
which has long regarded a bad environment as the source of racial prejudice 
to the heart of man and the “mystery of iniquity’; of the“‘ Judgment of 
God” which is apparent within the empirical order, though not to a pure 
empiricism, “in the desperation with which the self justifies itself in its 
racial pride, in the haste with which it covers its sin with pretensions to 
morality” ;" of the “doctrine of Redemption,” for the very confidence of the 
sociologist that race relations can be improved suggests a confidence in, 
and reliance upon God, the Redeemer of history.” Moreover, the Christian 
theologian finds himself in agreement with the assumption of most reputable 
social scientists that “integration” is the moral norm and goal of Negro- 
white relations in America as over against such options as amalgamation 
and segregation."* The moral norm and goal of integration also provides an 
escape from the sin of “‘control-by-stereotype” which so easily besets a 
segregated living arrangement. Integration makes possible transcendence 
over the “‘I-It’’ relationship and the development of an “I-Thou” relation- 
ship based on personal relations in community. Integration thus moves from 
“interracial relations” to “interpersonal relations.” 


But, though the value norms of the contemporary sociologist coincide 


8 Tbid., p. 206. 
® Tbid., p. 210. 
10 Tbid., p. 212. 
1 Tbid., pp. 216-217. 
12 Tbid., p. 219. 
18 Tbid., pp. 219-220. 
14 Tbid., p. 221. 
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in many respects with the redemptive faith of Christianity, there are signi- 
ficant differences which Beach does not overlook or minimize. The sociol- 
ogist expects redemption as the result of the moral strivings of the more en- 
lightened members of the community who see the gap between ideal and 
practice, between creed and deed. Thus, in effect, man saves himself racially 
by the progressive approximation in practice to the ideals of equality and 
mutual respect which he has himself posited. Man initiates, pursues, and 
completes racial salvation on his own. For the Christian, man is redeemed 
racially as in all other areas of life by the grace of God, by an obedient and 
glad response to God’s forgiving and recovering work in human life. “We 
are not the initiators, but first the recipients, then the reflectors of love.’ 


Similarly, for the Christian, the norm of the integrated community 
is not of human derivation but is given by God both as a principle of judg- 
ment, whereby men know their sin, and as a principle of redemption 
whereby they are turned from their sin through grace and forgiveness. 
We must go beyond humanity and history to account for the norm of inte- 
gration or brotherhood, for the norm is a “given” and comes by way of 
God’s grace in revelation. It is at this point, perhaps, that sociology needs 
most to be born again."* 


Another point of difference concerns the issue whether racial redemp- 
tion comes from a changed heart or a changed environment. Granted that 
the environmentalism typical of sociological prescription is a valid judg- 
ment upon the moralism of the churches, and that there are racially creative 
possibilities through legislation, the Christian also insists that a community 
of any sort which is racially redeemed must be “freely and gladly willed 
from within.””!” 


The Christian faith also provides the perspective whereby we may 
keep a proper distance between the goal of integration and the Kingdom 
of God. This is not only a corrective to “sociological messianism” which 
regards segregation as the last barrier to Utopia, but to the idolatry from 
which no Christian is immune; namely, to localize the Kingdom in the 
achievement of some single objective or program. “The Christian response 
is not trust in racial integration or any other human arrangement as final,” 


6 [bid., pp. 221-22. 
6 Tbid., p. 222. 
17 [bid., p. 222. 
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but a radical trust in, and “‘obedience to the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who gives and requires the love of the neighbor in and for 
himself.’’!8 


Even within a fallen and interim order of segregation, there is room for Chris- 
tian action, for expressions of agape, for the unconventional tasks of tenderness 
which are to be done out of love, without waiting for the removal of segregation. 
Also, there is a Christian obligation to seek the greatest possible equality 
within the segregation that stubbornly prevails.’* 


Waldo Beach has performed an important service by showing the 
relevance of Christian categories to the empirical studies of contemporary 
social science as well as the basic difference between their normative ethical 
principles and value presuppositions. He has pointed the way not to the 
heteronomous domination of one discipline over others, but to their con- 
tinuous and fruitful interaction. 


But here a caveat must be entered. For the Christian, the vantage 
point from which all concepts of racial equality are to be evaluated is that of 
Christian thought. Christian thought is always the product of the Christian 
church as the church seeks to understand and respond in faith to the Chris- 
tian gospel. The church is, of course, always an institution in society. Not 
only is its response of faith made within the fabric of society at a given 
moment in history, but the nature of its understanding of the faith and its 
response to it is always at least partially determined by the social and his- 
torical circumstances of that society. It would be an error, however, to 
assume that the church is always and everywhere the result of socially 
deterministic forces. In the final analysis, Christian doctrine as it applies to 
race or to any other area of human relations is not socially derived and 
does not seek to validate itself in the general approval of the secular com- 
munity. The church, insofar as it confuses the gospel of its Lord with the 
judgments of society, stands under the judgment of the gospel itself. If 
general ethical principles cannot be derived from scientific data, no more 
can the principles of theological ethics. But the question, “What doth the 
Lord require of thee?”’ is a question that is always asked by men-in-society, 
and factual studies of the society in which the question is raised may greatly 
illuminate the meaning and relevance of the Christian faith. 


18 Tbid., p. 223. 
19 Tbid., pp. 223-224. 
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THEOLOGICAL ANALYSIS IN AMERICAN Race RELATIONS 
II. A THEOLocIcAL AppRoAcH TO EQuaALITy 


All men are created by God to live in fellowship with him, and conse- 
quently in fellowship with each other, and as creatures to sustain a life of 
obedience and trust to the Creator. It is only by living in trustful, obedient 
response to the divine activity and will—to the living, dynamic, creative 
and creating Word—that the individual is able to become man in the fullest 
sense of humanity. All Christian ethics is humanistic in this insistence upon 
the life of obedient response to God in order to be fully and truly human. 
To become alienated and estranged from God, to distrust God, to be cut off 
and severed from him is to live a life that is less than human. Inasmuch as 
all created beings have their origin in God it is apparent that God is creat- 
ing a primal order of human unity in creation. We are indebted to Emil 
Brunner for his concept of “orders of creation” such as family, nation, 
property, etc., but race is not an order of creation. It is rather, the perver- 
sion of all created order because no man has an ethical obligation to fulfill 
by virtue of being a member of a particular ethnic or racial group. There is 
no form of racial service to God. There is no community of the white man 
or the black man in the same sense that there are communities of family, 
nation, or property. When the theologian speaks of an order of creation he 
means not only the original creation but the present dynamic creativity of 
God in establishing a given order of equality. While the democratic dogma 
of equality may coincide with the Christian doctrine of unity in creation in 
significant respects, the crucial difference is in the continuing creative 
activity of God in the present. The secular faith in political equality is thus 
not to be confused with Christian faith in a God who, behind all the myriad 
forms of racial in equality in contemporary society, is continuing to create an 
order of equality which he has given. The moral values of political or racial 
equality are thus not self-derived but also have their origin in relationship 
to this continuing creativity which is prior and subsequent to all 
inequalities. 


Because of the variety and elasticity of contemporary meanings of the 
term “equality” it is misleading to impute it to the life of man before the 
Fall. The only equality in this state of primal innocency is the equality of 
an unbroken union of man with God, the Creator. The importance of the 
myth of creation is this understanding of an original unity unmarred by any 
shadow of estrangement or alienation of men from God and hence of man 
from man. Theologically understood, all human alienations, including those 
of race, which may be seen and studied empirically, are expressions of a prior 
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alienation from God which has broken the primal unity of creation. Without 
a doctrine of creation in which the unity of the life of man in God is affirmed 
there can be no awareness of an original unity or the sin of disunity of which 
racial inequalities are but one expression, nor of the present activity of God 
in history as judge, convicting man of sin, and as redeemer, overcoming 
racial disunity in the order of unity which he has established and which he 
restores. 


Again, to speak of inequality as sin is ambiguous unless inequality is 
defined as the disunity which results when men rebel against God and sub- 
stitute the idolatry of race for the worship of God. All men are equally 
sinners since all men rebel against God. All men are tempted to move from 
ethnocentrism, or pride in one’s kind, to the idolatry which makes ethnic 
identification the center of meaning and value. George Kelsey, a Negro, 
sees the Negro succumbing to this perennial temptation no less than the 
white man.”° As the segregator and discriminator the white man’s burden 
of guilt is far heavier than the Negro’s since the latter is the unwilling 
victim of the inequalities which the white man imposes. 


Although racial disunity and inequality which the theologian under- 
stands as the inevitable consequence of man’s sin may be verified 
empirically, it is rather more difficult to speak of an empirical manifesta- 
tion or verification of the judgment of God upon racial sin. There is no 
empirical methodology whereby the social scientist may study divine judg- 
ment upon racial sin. To the Christian, however, who knows himself as a 
convicted sinner, all the pious justifications and rationalizations which the 
prejudiced person uses to defend racial inequalities are empirical evidence 
of sin and judgment. In the crumbling of segregation in spite of fanatical 
efforts to preserve it he sees the hand of God bringing it to frustration. 
The sovereign God who is at work in history, turning man’s sin to his glory 
is restoring human unity at the empirical level, a unity which is a 
foreshadowing of the ultimate restoration of unity in the fulfilled Kingdom. 


From the point of view of sin and judgment it must not be overlooked 
that equalitarianism, as we know it empirically, is also sin. Claims to 
equality of all kinds—equal rights, equal justice, equal educational, politi- 
cal, economic, and personal opportunity for the Negro—desirable as they 


2 George D. Kelsey, “Racial Patterns and the Churches,” Theology Today, Volume IX, 
Number 1 (April, 1952), p. 74. 
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are, are not the ultimate unity of the Kingdom. Such rights are only an 
imperfect approximation of the Kingdom and they become sin whenever 
men, either mistakenly or wilfully, locate the Kingdom in the achievement 
of these goals. Thus to posit certain rights as fixed and immutable based on 
unchanging natural law is to sanctify sin. To speak of any historic church, 
whether Protestant or Roman Catholic, as the ultimate unity of mankind 
is likewise to confirm sin. The unity which God intends for mankind cannot 
be measured by any human standard for this is to make man the measure 
rather than God. The growth of equality as seen in the progressive weaken- 
ing of the structure of segregation is the work of God restoring unity out of 
human disunity, but it is not final unity. Man is a sinner saved by grace, 
but he is still a sinner: therefore, every level of unity he knows is marred by 
sin, by estrangement from God. A unity in which there is no estrangement 
is known only to God and its fulfillment lies solely within his intention. 


If equality, theologically understood, may be construed as the ultimate 
unity of mankind which God intends and which may be seen partially and 
brokenly at the empirical level, then the purpose of redemption is the restor- 
ation of unity. As men, one by one, are convicted of sin, face the judgment 
of God upon their disobedience and alienation, they are admitted into a 
community of grace, the church, and to some degree the church transcends 
or ought to transcend the divisions and equalitarian claims of secular 
society. The problem of the Christian is not only to make the koinonia of the 
church a more perfect expression of unbroken unity in Christ, but to restore 
the lost unity of society as well. 


But how is the Christian to judge concerning specific programs and 
measures to enlarge equality and restore unity? It is in the attempt to 
answer this question that the issue of an interim ethic (or of “middle 
axioms,” as John C. Bennett calls them) becomes important.”! That the 
Christian must choose between measures and programs is inevitable if he 
is to fulfill his Christian responsibility to serve his neighbor in love. There is 
no infallible source of guidance or judgment by which he can make 
a Christian choice. Indeed, no purely Christian choice is open to him. If he 
supports integration as the contemporary norm of liberal democratic 
equalitarianism he will do so in the awareness that this is not the final norm 
of human unity which God intends for his children. If he supports legislation 


*1 John C. Bennett, Christian Ethics and Social Policy (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1946), p. 210. 
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which removes particular barriers to equality in society it will be in the 
same awareness of a more ultimate unity to which God is leading man. As 
Waldo Beach has well said, he will not refrain from the tasks of alleviation 
and amelioration of the injustices of segregation even though such ameliora- 
tion seems to be a way of shoring-up segregation and delaying its final 
demise. He will engage in works of compassion and love for the victims of 
segregation while he steadfastly works against segregation itself. Just as he 
sees integration as a more ultimate norm by which segregation is to be 
judged so he sees the unity of God’s Kingdom as the ultimate standard by 
which integration is to be judged. 


The significance of this theological approach is that it enables the 
Christian to see all human moral goals in their relativity and yet to work 
for relative goals in the awareness of the ultimate judgment under which 
they stand and the ultimate end which they serve. It sees God as active in 
every moment of existence simultaneously creating human unity and 
equality, judging and destroying disunity and inequality, and bringing 
mankind to the redemptive fulfillment of perfect unity and equality in the 
Kingdom. 


This is a theological approach which is not only a needed corrective 
for the optimism of liberal Protestantism but for the inner contradiction 
in “‘the American creed” whereby equality is made the justification for in- 
equality.” It is a corrective also for the secularization of rights. The unity 
which God intends and which he is creating cannot be contained by any 
set of rights decreed for all time by immutable natural law. Nor are rights 
merely concessions of the state. Rights are a restraint upon sin—the sin of 
racial imperialism and arrogance by which the members of one race seek to 
subjugate the members of another. Rights will shift and vary as the forms 
and expressions of sin shift and vary. This is the secret of the durability 
of rights and the dream of equality. Whenever men in their will to power 
devise new tyrannies and new techniques of domination there is a clamor 
from the oppressed for new rights or the restoration of ancient ones. When- 
ever the removal of one inequality is succeeded by a new inequality there 
is a plea for a new kind of equality. In its frank recognition of the relativity 
of rights and equality in the shifting social situation this theological per- 
spective sees an ever renewed relevance of the form of these concepts, how- 


22 Cf. Gunnar Myrdal, 4n American Dilemma (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1944), p. 
89 ff. 
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THEOLOGICAL ANALYSIS IN AMERICAN Race RELATIONS 13 
ever much their content may change. God uses the human drive for new 
rights and new equalities to achieve that unity which is above all rights and 
beyond every form of equality. 


The church will begin to embody the unity it proclaims when it under- 
takes the corporate discipline by which it seeks to relate its own under- 
standing of what it means to be a community under God’s governance and 
Christ’s Lordship to the problems of race within its own life and within the 
society of which it is a part. Without the venture of discipline in the godly 
ordering of its common life it is doubtful whether the church will ever do 
more than seek to muffle or evade the race conflict. 


The church ought to support integration as the twentieth century 
meaning of racial equality not simply because this represents the fulfillment 
of the democratic creed but because it is one level where God is at work 
restoring human fellowship which has been broken by the sin of racial pride 
and disunity. But integration is not the final expression of this unity. For 
some Christians there is a subtle temptation to make the integration which 
is possible in a democratic society the final and full expression of Christian 
love. This temptation will become more insidious as integration which is a 
realizable social goal in America moves steadily forward in its conquest of 
old inequities. While the church should support integration it should ever 
do so in the awareness that Christian love which is never purely realizable 
in society or the church demands much more. Because the demands of love 
are infinite they can only be fulfilled by God. The works of love must tran- 
scend and finally become indifferent to competing claims for equality. In 
the Christian fellowship there must be more than equality: there must be 
unity or koinonia which, however imperfect, goes far beyond any calcula- 
tion of rights. 


Thus, the future relationship of the Christian ethic to the unabating 
drive for racial equality in America should be the paradoxical one of cooper- 
ation and tension. The church must cooperate with the on-going effort 
toward full and complete racial integration not merely because it has 
dragged its feet and lagged far behind other social institutions, but because 
to the eyes of faith every victory of integration over segregation is seen as 
God’s redemption of history and every defeat of integration by segregation 
is seen as a falling away in sin which is under divine judgment and wrath. 
Christian cooperation toward this end, however, can never be uncritical or 
unqualified. Every strategy which aims at equality must be scrutinized 
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carefully to determine whether it is compatible both with the creed of 
democracy and the Christian faith. The end of integration may be sought 
by such divisive means that the net result is less equality and more disunity. 


The Christian Church is so existentially involved in American racial 
segregation that it must be wary of claiming an institutional or empirical 
unity which transcends racial inequality. The very self-consciousness, if 
not self-righteousness, of a church which has admitted a few Negroes belies 
this pretension. However dimly, the church refracts the light of a unity 
which is not of this earth; however sinfully entangled in all the corruptions 
and contradictions of racial alienation the church may be, it is unique 
among all human institutions in that it bears witness to a final unity in the 
Kingdom of God where there shall be neither race, nor the drawing of lines 
of racial distinction, but one humanity redeemed of the Lord. This is the 
ground of the ultimate hope of the Christian community. Its final trust is 
not in democracy, not in equality, not even in the church. It hopes in a God 
who has created and is creating an order of unity which men can neither 
frustrate nor fulfill; a God who stands in judgment upon every defiance of 
his sovereignty whereby men become strangers and aliens to each other, 
racially, culturally, or in the church; a God who freely forgives the convicted 
sinner when in penitence and faith he responds to the gift of grace in Christ 
who restores him in the community of his fellows—society, and in the com- 
munity of the forgiven and the forgiving—the church, and in the unity of 
redemption—the communion of saints. 
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Christ as Truth 


By Douc tas STRATON 


S Pilate’s question in the Fourth Gospel, What is truth? the answer 
of the Johannine author was, Christ is the way, the truth, and the life. 


I. THe DEFINITION OF TRUTH AND THE CRITERION OF TRUTH 


Edgar S. Brightman distinguished between the definition of truth and 
the various criteria of truth.! Truth may be defined, for our study, as the 
correspondence of thought to things, of idea to reality. This definition would 
include not only the “cognitive act” (Tillich) in which our internal ideas 
become like, or attempt faithfully to represent, the reality which they pur- 
port to describe, but it also refers to the external reality itself in its own 
objective being and nature, the essense of the thing or process described. 
To know or to have truth means to perceive the nature of reality. Accord- 
ingly, the definition of truth includes being itself as well as the judgment 
that grasps or understands being, and opens the question whether “‘being 
itself’ is radically other than, or unlike, the judgment or idea that mediates 


It. 


Correspondence as the definition of truth is the explanation of what 
truth is when found or experienced, what we expect to have when we know 
truth. To say that truth is correspondence, however, does not tell us how 
we find it, or our method of search and seizure, the way to truth. What 
method we use to seek truth and establish the correspondence would be our 
criterion of truth. The difference between what truth is as correspondence 
and the how or way in which truth is sought is like the terminal and the 
track leading up to the terminal. Which track shall we take to get to our 
destination? 


This suggests the relation of the definition of truth as correspondence 
to its ultimate criterion, coherence. The full method of truth finding, in 
both the scientific and religious spheres of experience, is “coherence.”’ The 
definition of truth as correspondence in various ways is a coherent judg- 
ment, involving insight about the relation of man’s active mind and the 
world. To say that truth is basically the correspondence of ideas to things 


14 Philosophy of Religion (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1940), pp. 125-126 
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is to understand the primal idea of truth. This rationally coherent defini- 
tional judgment gives us the form of truth as idea from its initial, a priori, 
standpoint. Correspondence is truth; coherence is the coalescence of corres- 
pondences that compose the body of truth, and the method of full com- 
prehension, synopsis, or whole-seeing, that understands relationships and 
the beings and processes related. 


The present discussion is concerned chiefly with the definition of truth 
as correspondence, in several meanings and at various levels. The highest 
of these is the understanding of truth as moral relationship, which leads to 
an ultimate religious and Christian meaning. Though we are concerned 
mainly with the definition or destination of truth as correspondence in its 
fullest Christian understanding, we shall also speak of the way to go, or 
method of truth-finding in Christ. Christ is the larger “criterion” who leads 
us to fulfillment, or to the coherence of life with its meaning and destiny. 
The ultimate concept of Christian theology is Christ as both the way and 
the truth. 


II. TrutrH as CoRRESPONDENCE 


One way to analyze the Anglo-Saxon word “truth” is to commence 
with its general Latin counterpart, veritas, and consider several English 
cognates. One derivative of veritas is veracity, the correspondence of our 
words to things, of our utterance to what is fact. This, of course, is the basic 
commonplace meaning of truth as truthfulness of speech in contrast to an 
uttered falsehood or lie. Let us simply call this spoken truth. Another term 
related to veritas is validity. In a manner of speaking we may define validity 
as the correspondence of thought to its own rules. Truth has its meaning 
in the realm of logic, namely, as consistency in thinking, in relating con- 
clusion to premise. This may be designated by its usual name, logical truth. 
In the term verity, however, we come to the central meaning and definition 
of truth, namely, that already mentioned, the correspondence of our 
thought or ideas to things, the agreement and conformity of our judgment 
to the way the world actually is in itself. This would be factual truth. 
(Observe, of course, that veracity, validity, and verity are all implicated. 
Knowledge of the way the world is, truth as verity, correctly communicated 
to others, implies both veracity, spoken truth, and validity, logical truth.) 
We shall proceed now to an analysis of factual truth in its broadest 
sense. 




















CHRIST AS TRUTH 
III. TruruH as VERITY 


When we speak of truth as correspondence of an idea to its object we 
may think of this relationship on several levels. First, there is our over-all 
awareness of the universe as a physical order, and nearest to us in the area of 
experience on the physical plane is the order of qualities directly appre- 
hended through sensation. This immediate, sentient level of awareness, 
which an organic being has of its world, we may rightly term sentient truth 
—the experience of the color green, the heaviness of the book in our hands, 
the pain of disease or accident. Second in experience of truth at the physical 
level are these more or less pluralistic factors pulled together into the larger 
wholes and gestalten, the community events of practical existence as it 
concerns beings of our kind—the green of the landscape below the airliner 
in which we are travelling, the pull of gravatation on the ship, the pain we 
might sustain in the event of a mishap. Many sentient truths are here 
presently and potentially bound up together in the larger context of prac- 
tical events. We come next to the order of “scientific laws” discovered by 
the refined methods of perception distinctive to the physical sciences—e.g. 
the physical theory of color, \ = c/f; the release of energy by the mass- 
velocity-of-light product, E = mc*; Pasteur’s discovery of disease bacteria. 
Let us refer to this as scientific truth. From an intreductory standpoint 
then, so much for verity as it describes the bare “physical order” of our 
world. This is frequently called the order of fact and that aspect of truth 
known as cognition apart from valuation. It tells us mainly what is. We 
pass now to a fuller and richer level—that is, awareness of the universe as a 
“moral order,”’ an order of value, which is also fact in largest sense. 


The whole realm of valuation, ethical and aesthetic, we generally desig- 
nate the moral realm. Truth, then, as awareness of our universe as a moral 
order means: apprehension of our world as bearing an order of life and as 
implying the existence of relationships or “laws,” within such lives per- 
sonally and between such lives socially, that would make for their well-being 
and harmony. The discovery of human nature or the development of a fully 
adequate or coherent philosophy of personality, and the discovery of laws 
that would relate human lives harmoniously would be discovery of truth 
in the moral realm at its ethical center, and would represent the corres- 
pondence of our thought or ideas to the way the world is at this, its highest 
finite level or echelon of being and meaning. Such correspondence we 
would call moral truth. 
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Moral truth would be objective or “factual’’ in the largest meaning of 
the word fact, since the presence of life and its implied laws of harmony, 
based on the nature of that life, are facts. The cognative realm cannot keep 
the idea of fact entirely to itself. That idea belongs to the moral realm as 
well. Value has a basic objective meaning in the sense that a certain order 
of objective beings, namely, human beings, do evaluate themselves and their 
world; evaluation is an intrinsic and inevitable function of personal life. 
In the realm of truth there must be a true logic of evaluation applied to 
existence on the personal plane, and it is the task of the higher human 
sciences to discover it. 


Moral truth would include awareness of the ultimate power(s) or 
being(s) which sustain(s) the universe as a physical and moral order. As 
such we could call it philosophical, metaphysical or religious truth. Truth 
on this highest moral and religious level would not only be passive, “‘intel- 
lectual’”’ awareness, or assent to the various orders of fact, but also intellec- 
tual commitment and devotion, emotional correspondence with the world 
by way of intimate participation, when the facts of the world are known. 
Truth as love, for example, is not a matter of passive intellectual assent 
alone. It must be projected and then possessed, felt, “experienced” to 
participate in being. As a matter of fact, intellect and emotion on the highest 
plane are related. For what is more “reasonable” than beauty, or more 
“understanding” than sympathy? The discovery of truth in any field is 
emotionally exalting. The discovery of truth in the moral field is emotionally 
fulfilling. The correspondence of life with life in moral relationship, and, 
in a manner of speaking of each life in religious vision with the source and 
sustainer of all values (in the faith of personal theism, with God) would be 
the experience of moral and religious truth in the highest degree. In sum 
thus far, we have said that religious truth is the correspondence of our 
thoughts, and our total lives, in so far as it is humanly possible, with ulti- 
mate realms of value. 


IV. Trutw as FuLFittMentT or Process 


We have described the hierarchy of truth largely in a static way above. 
Put movement, life, and growth into the picture and we arrive at the next 
stage. When we reach the highest moral and religious thinking about truth, 
we are reminded of an ancient, standard, conception which perhaps states 
the matter in its fullest way, and joins the argument with the Christian 
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purpose of this discussion. The magnificent line by the medieval schoolman 
Robert Grosseteste gives us the clue: “the true is anything whatever whose 
being is conformed to its reasons in the eternal Word” (i.e. the Mind of 
God).? What is meant essentially is that truth is the conformity or corres- 
pondence of things to their eternal purposes. When we think of truth in this 
meaning, we think of cosmic process in the widest and deepest terms. The 
idea is that when a process has its outcome, like the growth of a seed into a 
mature tree, it has arrived, as we say, at its “true end” or fulfillment. When 
we say that certain plans or ideals are fulfilled “expertly” or “truly,” we 
employ this final meaning of truth. Therefore, what is meant by truth is 
not only the correspondence of ideas with reality, but the identity of 
processes with the ultimate will of reality. Thus, in the thought of 
Ephesians, Christ is the fulfilled or perfect or true man. In the experience of 
the Christian man in general, this aspect of truth would be expressed by 
the correspondence or conformity of his life to the “will of God,” as revealed 
in Christ. “Have this mind in you which was also in Christ Jesus.”’ Think- 
ing on the social side, and of the outcome of the historic process as a whole, 
of which the history of Israel was the center for the psalmist, this conception 
of truth as fulfillment of process is suggested in the famous lines of the 
national psalm: “Mercy and truth are met together; righteousness and 
peace have kissed each other. Truth springeth out of the earth; and right- 
eousness hath looked down from heaven” (Ps. 85:10-11). 


This correspondence of action to ideals, of things to thought, is the 
complementary side of our original judgment about the conformity of 
thought to things, and in a manner of speaking, indicates where truth be- 
comes being. 


What is the relation of “truth” to “being?” Truth is a relation, a 
dynamic interactive process that connects orders of being; that is, connects 
sentient, thinking beings with the world in which they live. The connection 
is knowledge. When the knowledge connection is coherently made, the sen- 
tient, thinking being (and possibly the world as a whole itself) is modified; 
that is, raised to a new level of interactivity, tension, process, reality. For 
example; that my awareness of certain light vibrations at a given moment 
may bring “green” into being illustrates how truth on the primary sentient 
level is being. Could we speak of moral interrelatedness, truth in its very 
highest meaning, in a similar way; that is, as constituting “being?” It 


2 Selections from Medieval Philosophers, ed. Richard McKeon (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1929), Vol. 2, pp. 271-272. 
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seems so. Christian Love, for example, as the essence of moral truth, and 
as a real relation connecting two persons, seems to make each more in 
being, or more truly being than either were prior to this relationship. At this 
level, of course, truth as correspondence is a relationship of mind with mind. 
And where mind relates to mind, “social being”’ or institutions emerge. The 
highest degree of thinking concerning truth as being understands moral 
truth in its form of Christian love, agape, as supreme, creative power. 


V. Is Trutu Supyective or OBJECTIVE? 


Before we come to the final specific Christian application and summary 
of this analysis we should digress briefly to indicate the major dispute about 
the nature and status of truth. The questions may be simply put. Is truth 
“objective” or “subjective’’; is it “ontological,” or merely “‘psychological”’; 
is it “absolute’’ or “relative?” Do we discover truth, or do we create it? 
Is truth the impermanent creature of a transient, finite process; or is it the 
creator of process? Does it have some status in being, in the principles that 
found and govern process? How one answers these questions will, by and 
large, determine his position philosophically, whether he is generally idealis- 
tic or prevailingly pragmatic and naturalistic. Although there may be some 
common or middle ground between the two possibilities, the following is a 
statement of the issues as they have been classically argued. 


The subjective view has had other familiar names, such as nominalistic, 
positivistic, pragmatic. In this view, “truth” is but a functional term 
describing the psychological fact that man can or tries to know his world 
(the older nominalism), and can relate himself practically and satisfactorily 
to it (the newer pragmatism). Truth is the way we “name” things within the 
mind— it may not refer to anything out in the world itself. The ultimate 
nature of the world is beyond man’s ken; better limit intellectual inquiry 
to that area about which we can be certain or positively know (scientific 
positivism). Thinking further of the pragmatic side of this general interpre- 
tation, when an idea works, has satisfactory consequences, issues in good 
results, we may name the idea, and the relationship between the organism 
and environment for which it stands, “true.” A pragmatist like Dewey, 
who has perhaps formulated the position for our time in a definitive way, 
gives truth a quasi-objective status temporarily embodied in the dynamic, 
adjustive relationship of organism to environment, natural and social. For 
mankind the institutions of society are the most objective /oci of truth. 
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The idealistic and objective conception is that truth is something per- 
manently real, inclusive of both the mind of man and the world and con- 
stitutes the common ground that makes knowledge of the world possible— 
Plato’s Ideas, Aristotle’s Active Intellect, Augustine’s Veritas. Truth is not 
only a psychological, but also a metaphysical and ontological term, sym- 
bolic at least of ultimate reality. Without going into the idealistic argument 
at length, the main points have involved such key words as “objective” and 
“absolute.” Truth is said to be “objective” because two persons can see 
what is true at the same time. Truth as an experience common to more 
than one finite mind must be “outside” or “beyond”’ either such mind, said 
St. Augustine. The ultimate place of truth is the mind of God. It is 
“absolute” because the fact of incomplete human inquiry and all our 
present, partial, knowledge implies a more complete truth which we are 
seeking, which enables us to judge that our knowledge is partial and imper- 
fect. (Hence, technically speaking, to idealists some kind of “coherent 
method”’ will be the correct criterion of truth.) 


The term “absolute” need not mean something static; or something 
all-devouring—the “Block Universe”; it may mean that which is final or 
ultimate in power and creativity, as, for example, love. The absoluteness 
of moral truth would be its ultimacy in the creation and maintenance in 
joy of personality. This is why in Christian thinking the philosophy of St. 
Augustine takes precedence over that of Plato. The essential argument 
within the idealistic fold is between abstract or Platonic idealism and a 
personalistic or Augustinian idealism. For Augustine the key conception 
was truth as “power.” Truth is an objective power that comes in from 
“‘above’’ to enlarge and save the mind of man. Reminiscent of St. John, St. 
Augustine equates the philosophic term truth with the theological terms 
grace and Holy Spirit. Truth is the entering of God’s own thought and life 
into us. It is the medium of communication between the ultimate Personal 
Being and finite persons: “God hath created man’s mind rational and 
intellectual, whereby he may take in His light .. . and He so enlighteneth 
it of Himself that not only those things which are displayed by the truth, 
but even truth itself may be perceived by the mind’s eye.’ 


To Christian faith the objective and absolute embodiment of truth is 
Christ. 


2 On Psalms, CXVIII, Serm. xviii, 4. 
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VI. Curist aS THE TRUTH 


In the quasi-philosophic language of Jewish Hellenistic circles, the 
prologue of the Fourth Gospel describes Jesus by the terms “Word” and 
“Truth,” the latter appearing several times throughout the Gospel. The 
affirmation is that Christ is the Divine Logos, through whom “grace and 
truth” come. Recall that in ancient philosophy the divine logos or word 
represented the spirit of God in its creative contact with the world. In 
John’s prologue, Christ is identified with this spirit, as creator of the world 
in highest cosmic sense, and in the body of the Gospel as the ultimate 
creator of life in the sense of life’s moral renewer and savior—the giver of 
“eternal life.’’ In sum, Christ is identified with the Divine Reason or Truth 
that originally created the physical world, and now recreates the personal 
and moral world. 


What this account may have meant to John’s generation in practical 
terms would mean the same to us today, if we here interpolate its meaning 
rightly. For may we not say that it is in Christ’s agape that highest moral 
reason, intelligence, or truth is found? His type of life, if universally appro- 
priated or received—or, in the words of our main theme, if our own life 
corresponds or conforms to his—his is the kind of life that will result in the 
union of men in good will. But its pragmatic justification or realization is 
drived from its eternal and absolute nature. This is expressed in both 
Ephesians, where, as we pointed out before, Christ is set forth as the norma- 
tive or ideal man, and again in the Fourth Gospel, where the appropriation 
of his life discloses or represents “eternal life” in the heart of the believer. 
In this connection we might mention Colossians, where Christ is identified 
with the eternal, creative spirit of God himself. Accordingly, being first 
supremely “reasonable” or “‘true,”’ Christ’s agape is supremely effective 
where received in practice. 


In John, Christ’s life is thought to be a revelation of Logos, the Eter- 
nal Moral Mind behind our world and to express the personal power of that 
mind to enter all life directly and change it. Frequently in the Fourth Gos- 
pel the expression “truth” suggests moral enlightenment. By sharing in 
Christ’s life one shares in the truth, in the divine life. Generally speaking, 
chapters 13-17 emphasize that in doing the things Christ said, and following 
in the way he walked, his followers conform to the truth and share in it. 
In so doing they come to know and experience God. Indeed this Johannine 
interpretation explains what religious experience is for many Christians 
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in one of its most meaningful aspects. In the possibility of sharing moral 
truth—truth as correspondence in its highest sense—John teaches that all 
can express the same kind of life and thought, at least to a degree, that 
Christ expressed supremely. This for him (and for us) seems to be the prac- 
tical way to understand the Christian conception of union with Christ. 
We are united with him when united with our brothers in agape. “This is 
my commandment, that you love one another, as I have loved you. Greater 
love has no man than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends... . 
This I command you, to love one another” (15:12-17). One of the com- 
monest facts of life is that many minds can share and express the same in- 
tellectual truth. For Christianity we must share truth morally. Psychologi- 
cally, agape achieves perfect correspondence of life with life, which is moral 
truth. 


By way of summary we may say that first in experience there is sen- 
tient truth—color, sound, and all the qualities that compose the practical 
world. Then, there is scientific truth or the understanding of relationships 
in the physical world at a level deeper than the immediacy of sense and 
quality. Finally there is moral truth. Truth in the moral meaning of the 
term is awareness that the universe supports an order of personal beings, 
and of the relationships within them and between them that would make 
for their welfare and harmony. Knowledge is ultimately tested by exper- 
ience, and truth on its highest moral plane is this felt relationship between 
personal beings. Deeper than just abstract relationships in thought (its 
scientific meaning) truth represents personal relationships in life (its moral 
meaning). Truth is not only something that we see with intellectual assent 
but something which in a sense possesses us and which we live in moral full- 
ness. The Gospel of John implies this fullest aspect of truth when it speaks 
of Jesus as “‘the way, and the truth, and the life’”’ (14:6). In a manner of 
speaking, Christ as “the way”’ is the final criterion of truth, for his way 
leads us to moral truth. The truth of Christ is the love relationship between 
those in whom his spirit dwells, and the mutual personal realization and 
sense of completion that it brings to them as a by-product. 


St. John, St. Augustine and other Christian fathers and theologians, 
have employed the term truth as a symbol of the creative power and 
presence of God in life. This Hebraic-Christian, personalistic conception of 
truth has been expressed in the highest poetic and mystical way by Augus- 
tine. “Behold and see, if thou canst, O soul... God is truth...in such a 
way as the heart sees, when it is said, He is truth. Ask not what is truth; 
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for immediately the darkness of corporeal immages . . . will put themselves 
in the way, and will disturb that calm which at the first twinkling shone 
forth to thee, when I said truth. See that thou remainest, if thou canst, in 
that first twinkling with which thou art dazzled, as it were, by a flash, when 
it is said to thee Truth.’”* 













The Greek aletheia or “truth” of St. John, apparently comes from 
lethon or “‘veil,”” and means in its most specific sense “without a veil.” A 
recent interpretation alleges that the Greek a/etheia signifies, accordingly, 
“an unveiled mystery,” a “truth which presents itself, and otherwise in- 
accessible to ‘technical reason.’”’ This interpretation implies that St. 
John’s a/etheia represents an ultimate, irrational mystery, “the mystery of 
God unveiled in Jesus Christ;’”’ that Christianity is a kind of mystery reli- 
gion, with Christian “truth” a term that transcends reason and aims to keep 
hidden the mystery of God in Christ.® 
















But a mystery that is unveiled is no longer a mystery. More accurately, 
then, it may seem that the figure of speech referring to an unveiling in any 
language would connote rather the opposite meaning. An unveiling dis- ; 
closes what is behind the veil, brings it to light, makes it more discernible, 
less obscure, or less a “mystery,” and more appropriable. Accordingly, the 
aletheia of St. John may actually mean not the unveiling of a further and 
continued mystery, as a kind of divine obscurity, hovering cloudlike at the 
top of some sheer, transcendental or perpendicular height, above knowledge 
or experience. In such sense the unveiling would have no relevance. Rather 
the unveiling in St. John seems to mean the disclosure in experience of being 
at its moral height, of the oneness of the believer with God through Christ 
in love, which is “eternal life.’ St. John’s aletheia may be understood as 
having rational and coherent signification, not opposed to, but explanatory 
of reason on its highest plane of moral coherence; of life with life, teaching 
the possibility of which seems to be the central ethical purpose of the Fourth 
Gospel. 























Such “rational” explanation does not intend to strip God bare down to 
some naked verity, totally observed by finite human reason, and presum- 
ably thereby belittled by being known. Rather such rational explanation : 
would fill Christian truth with meaning, that is to say, the meaning that 


* On the Trinity, VIII, 2. i 
§ Albert C Outler, The Christian Century (March 4, 1959), p. 259. 
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the Divine Life is able to impart something of himself, his love, into the 
life of his creatures, in order to lift them, through their love relationships, 
to their highest possibilities as persons. Surely the power that God is not 
afraid to have “known” or shared, in the fullest moral meaning of “known” 
or of possessing and having “truth,” is love. Agape is not mystery; it is the 
higher side of the fullness of the divine person and reason that reaches down 
to fill our finite persons and “reasons’’ with an ultimate quality that justi- 
fies their persons and establishes their well-being. 


As for the gearing of this correspondence downward, beyond the 
transcendent dimensions of personal relationship to God and to fellowmen 
individually to the national and international levels of human life, all the 
manifold connections must come to have “respect and love for persons” 
as the conscious governing fact. The program is a dual one. Along with 
persuading an effective portion of men that this Christian philosophy is 
true (thus the issue will be joined with Marxian communism, and all 
materialism, on the widest front) we have constantly to work out the prac- 
tical applications in family, community, national, and international life. 
There are signs of the times that movement forward is taking place—in the 
universal alertness to the totalitarian danger; in the trend toward greater 
personalization of industry in some quarters in the West by emphasis on 
“enterprise for welfare of persons rather than “profits”; in the work of the 
United Nations; in an increasing community concern with social justice; 
and in the general re-awakening of philosophic and social thought to the 
problem of value and the moral. Thus in the course of process on the his- 
torical, horizontal, plane, we may hope that there is the increasing corres- 
pondence of life with life in the blessed “truth of Christ.” 
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A Mystique for Everyman 


By Witi1am Davipson GEOGHEGAN 


O the general proposition that the idea of God is basic to any religion 

most people would probably assent, although they might go on to 
point out some exceptions to the rule. Early Buddhism, they might say, 
is an example of a religion which is agnostic, or even atheistic, while the 
religion of Confucius is essentially an ethical humanism in which the idea of 
God plays a merely nominal role. And in the Western world today there are, 
to be sure, many kinds of ethical and religious humanisms which command 
the respectful attention of many thoughtful people. In fact, humanism 
seems to play a much larger role in contemporary religious thought than is 
commonly recognized, for even theists will often support their view on the 
grounds that it does more to enhance distinctively human values than its 
alternatives do. 


What has happened to theism in the development of Western religious 
thought? Has humanism replaced it as the intelligent man’s form of piety? 
Or is there in fact a growing recognition of an undercurrent of actual reli- 
gious experience, a kind of Everyman’s mystique, which gives both theism 
and humanism a vitality and meaning without which each is little more than 
a remote academic abstraction? A glance backward may be instructive as a 
beginning in trying to answer these questions. 


A sketch of Western religious thought from antiquity through the 
Middle Ages would show that the view was virtually universally held that 
God existed objectively as a definite being. There were, of course, pan- 
theists as well as atheists who denied the existence of such a God—a cir- 
cumstance which doubtless helped to provoke an array of theistic argu- 
ments from a series of thinkers ranging from Plato through St. Thomas 
Aquinas. But whether one argued for or against theism the fact of impor- 
tance is that God was conceived as existing, if indeed he did exist, as an 
objective being essentially independent of the human apprehension of him. 
It was the existence of such a being that the unbeliever denied. 


In the modern period, however, from the time of the Protestant 
Reformation up through the late nineteenth century, the idea of God as an 
objective, independently existing being changed markedly. Luther, for 
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example, thought that man’s knowledge of God was peculiarly a function 
of his personal, subjective, being: “‘As you believe Him, so you have Him.” 
Pascal went further and contended in his Pensées that a man’s idea of God 
was a function of his readiness to assume the risk of believing in his exist- 
ence. However, Pascal formulated his celebrated wager in such a way that 
an intelligent bettor could scarcely avoid wagering for the existence of God, 
since there was nothing to lose and everything to gain. The process of the 
subjectivizing of the idea of God reached its climax in the thought of 
Kierkegaard about the middle of the nineteenth century. For him faith 
did not even have ( in fact, should not have, if it were genuine faith) the 
support of favorable odds. Faith was a leap, an act of the will of the subjec- 
tive personality, completely independent of any support outside of itself. 
Thus, from the time of Plato up through the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the idea of God had been turned as it were outside in: God the object 
had become God the subject. 


During the period under discussion there were, of course, those who 
sought to conceive of God in terms of a middle way in which objectivity and 
subjectivity were somehow balanced. An illustration of this tendency can 
be found in the thought of some of those whose work is closely associated 
with the development of Protestant liberalism, such as Albert Schweitzer. 
That this effort has not been successful can be seen in the fact that 
Schweitzer’s thought about God is haunted by an unresolved dichotomy 
between subjective and objective. It might also be pointed out, incidentally, 
that the thought of Martin Buber, whose J and Thou has influenced so 
greatly the contemporary Protestant theologies of encounter, really repre- 
sents the abnegation of the idea of God as objective, since there is no proof 
for his existence except as he is subjectively encountered. 


Outside of the main stream of the development of Western religious 
thought some penetrating eyes saw what was happening and some 
trenchant voices were raised to announce the fact. Feuerbach argued that 
theology was really anthropology and Nietzsche asserted that God was 
dead; all of which was tantamount to saying that the question of objec- 
tivity or subjectivity or a balance between the two was meaningless. In the 
twentieth century atheistic existentialists like Sartre have echoed 
Nietzsche. 


In recent years, however, one notices a muffling of dogmatic atheism. 
From outside the theistic camp Albert Camus has spoken of God’s silence, 
while from inside it W. H. Auden has spoken of his absence. A particularly 
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striking illustration of contemporary man’s both having and not having 
God is found in the late Monsignor Ronald A. Knox’s candid remark on 
prayer, as reported by Evelyn Waugh in his recent biography: “In the 
great bulk of my prayers, vocal and mental, all my life, I have not felt 
I was talking to God in his presence, but rather apostrophizing him in his 
absence.” 


But if modern man cannot hold on to a viable idea of God it 
also appears that he cannot quite bring himself altogether to reject the idea 
either. For after all, as he might seem to be saying to himself, what reasons 
are there other than pragmatic ones for doing the one thing or the other? 
Another important and closely-related question is whether, if a viable idea 
of God is to be sought, it is to be looked for inside or outside of an organized 
religion. It is a curious irony of much theological discussion of our time that 
some of those in the forefront of the revival of Biblical theology, such as 
Karl Barth, have been even more insistent than so-called secularists in their 
criticisms of organized religion as an obstacle to the appropriation of an 
authentic faith. The upshot appears to be that there is today no 
predeterminedly valid idea of God or method of approach to that idea. 


It is of course possible that upon this question religious thought today 
is at an impasse and that only the passage of time will show whether this 
predicament will be resolved upon anything like the terms in which it 
developed. On the other hand, we may adopt some alternative supposi- 
tions—suppositions which, as it seems to me, have been strangely neglected 
in much recent religious thought. Let us suppose that the central principle 
of religion is not a determinate idea of God, whether subjective or objective, 
but instead the human response to whatever is sensed as sacred, which 
evokes silence, awe, and reverent fascination. Let us suppose further that 
it is true, as Whitehead has suggested, that religion is what an individual 
does with his own solitariness, and that the great figures which haunt the 
religious imagination are those of solitude—Jesus upon the Cross, Gautama 
beneath the Tree of Enlightenment, Mohammed in the desert. Finally, let 
us suppose that it is equally true that a sense of the sacred is genuinely 
universal among men, that it is something which people commonly 
experience in the face of the mystery and the inwardness of human existence 
and of the paradoxical relationship which obtains between them. 


These suppositions would seem to cover not only a great deal of human 
experience which is commonly regarded as religious but also much which 
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is not usually so identified. Let us consider three examples, each from a dif- 
ferent kind of literary expression of the movements of the human spirit, to 
illustrate more clearly the meaning of the human response to mystery, in- 
wardness and paradox. In this way it may become clear how the sense of 
the sacred stands as the central principle of religion, an Everyman’s 
mystique, in the context of which more determinate religious ideas have 
their real origin and continuing being. 


Sometimes it seems to require the poet or the playwright to enable us 
to see old things in a new light. The mystery of life and death, for example; 
and the even deeper mystery of death in the midst of life and of life in the 
midst of death. A beautiful expression of this ageless mystery is found in 
Thorton Wilder’s moving play, Our Town. It will be recalled that Emily, 
the heroine, grows up in a New Hampshire village in the early part of this 
century. At an early age she marries the son of the village doctor, and dies 
quite young in giving birth to her second child. After the burial service, as 
the mourners depart in the rain, the playwright envisages Emily joining in 
the graveyard the spirits of the friends and acquaintances who have pre- 
deceased her. They greet her in a curiously detached way, for their minds 
are not directed toward her coming to be with them. Instead they are 
quietly waiting for something to happen to them. They do not know what 
it is to be, but they appear serenely assured that it will be greater than the 
life they knew before. Emily is quite uncomfortable in these circumstances 
and wishes to return to her former life. She is warned that she will be dis- 
appointed but is permitted nevertheless to live over again one day of her 
life, her twelfth birthday. When she returns she finds that her mother pays 
scarcely any attention to her despite her moving pleas for recognition. 
Much saddened she goes back to her place among the departed and observes 
to her mother-in-law that the living do not understand. Thereupon she 
joins the others in waiting. 


The imagination of the playwright has succeeded in evoking a sense of 
the mystery of life in the midst of death and of death in the midst of life 
which permeates human existence. He expresses a sense of what lies beyond 
ordinary existence and yet which at the same time seems to make it more 
meaningful, by reawakening our recognition of the fact that our existence is 
exquisitely imponderable. 


A second element in the human response to what is sacred is the in- 
wardness of the individual human spirit which seems to have something 
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inextinguishably heroic about it even in the midst of the nihilism of our 
times—times so nihilistic that even doctrines of nihilism are not taken very 
seriously. As Albert Camus wrote in one of his memorable sentences: “In 
the midst of winter, I finally learned that there was in me an invincible 
summer.” 


A more fully developed insight into the inward viability of the 
individual spirit is expressed in Czeslaw Milosz’s book, The Captive Mind. 
The author is a Polish intellectual who lived in his native land during the 
Nazi and Communist occupations. At one time he had despaired of the 
liberation of Poland because almost all of its intellectual class had capitu- 
lated to communism and its doctrine of social realism, which holds that the 
total significance of a human being consists of his behavior in society: a 
person is what he does among others. But Milosz now sees a ray of hope in 
the fact that many of those who had been logically convinced by Soviet 
dialecticians and who were busily disseminating official doctrine were never- 
theless rebelling inwardly in resentment and hatred against it. So wide- 
spread is this phenomenon that it has been given the name ketman, from 
an Arabic word meaning prudential hypocrisy. Thus, even under a tyranny, 
the human spirit in its individual inwardness can possess a freedom which 
may someday erupt in acts of liberation. 


Sometimes the imponderable mysteries outside of man in which his 
existence is caught up and the individual inwardness which goes to the roots 
of his being meet in a paradoxical union of grace and works which constitute 
his salvation, understood here as man’s possession or repossession of his 
human being. This point is illustrated in the curious story, The Wizard of Oz. 
The heroine, Dorothy, is swept by a tornado from central Kansas to the 
land over the rainbow. Despite the hospitality she receives there she wants 
to return home. She is told that only the Wizard of Oz can help her do this. 
She then proceeds to the land of Oz, her journey being hampered by the 
evil Witch of the West, whom she has unintentionally offended. As she 
travels, three companions join her—the Straw Man who wants the Wizard 
to give him a brain, the Tin Man who wants the Wizard to give him a heart, 
and the Cowardly Lion, who wants the Wizard to give him courage. After 
surmounting many difficulties the small company reaches the Wizard’s 
castle, gains an audience, and submits its petitions to him. Speaking from 
the midst of stupefying stage effects, the Wizard tells Dorothy and her 
friends that he will grant their requests if they will storm the evil Witch’s 
castle and return with her broom stick. After further extraordinary adven- 
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tures they dispose of the evil Witch and return with her broom stick to the 
Wizard. However, the Wizard turns out to be a mere human being 
manipulating stage machinery for the grandiose effects it produced. Yet 
he was by no means a complete charlatan because he was, in a sense, faith- 
ful to his promises. For in the process of developing their latent capacities 
the petitioners actually obtained the gifts which they had sought. 


One may avoid thinking of God as objective or subjective as one may 
avoid thinking of God as dead, absent, silent, or the object of apostrophe. 
And perhaps even more easily one may avoid seeking a faith through any 
organized religion as presently constituted. But it does not seem possible 
to avoid coming to terms with generic traits of human experience, that our 
existence is mysterious, deeply inward, and that there are values which 
endure even after what might have originally inspired us and upon which 
we had counted are exposed as illusions. 


Schleiermacher is usually credited with having fathered modern 
religious empiricism. More recently thinkers like Otto and James have 
furthered an approach to the understanding of religion based upon exper- 
ience and its mystical enjoyment. But this promising movement, for reasons 
which are not entirely clear, has become side-tracked. In particular, con- 
temporary Protestant theology, which might have been expected to encour- 
age this development, has not done so. Paul Tillich, for example, rests the 
case for what is central in religion upon ponderous metaphysical dogmas, 
such as God as being-itself; while the current reaction against theological 
metaphysics in the form of language analysis seems even further removed 
from religious experience. It is not easy to see how, after the work of men 
like Otto, James, and the existentialists, the religious thinker today can 
avoid directing his attention to experience and its mystical enjoyment, if 
he is looking for what is central in religion. For it would seem that a kind of 
Everyman’s mystique, such as sketched in this essay, is the open secret 
which, basically, religious thought is really about. 
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Sandwich Islands Missionaries Train 
a Native Pastorate 


By MErze TATE 


HE Great Revival, 1837-1840, attributed to a considerable extent to 

the religious zeal and evangelical drive of two energetic preachers on 
the “Big Island,’’ Rev. Titus Coan at Hilo and Rev. Lorenzo Lyons at 
Waimea, caused every branch of Christian work in the Sandwich Islands to 
flourish. The mission schools reached their culminating point during the 
years 1838 and 1839. The great religious awakening preceded, and it is 
claimed, was a predisposing cause of the voluntary elevation by the king 
and chiefs of the serfs to the status of independent freeholders and of voters 
for the representatives of the Hawaiian legislature.? 


By 1840 missionaries were located in nearly all parts of the islands and 
it was estimated that about eighteen per cent of the native population 
were members of the Protestant church. Hawaii was officially a Christian 
nation and, although King Kamehameha III never became a member of the 
Protestant Church, the constitution which he promulgated in 1840 decreed 
that “‘all laws of the Islands shall be in consistency with the general spirit 
of God’s law.” 


Hawaii was no longer heathen, but one of the most important, not to 
say difficult, problems relating to the mission remained to be solved—the 
preparation of a native ministry. In the opinion of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions,* “the grand object of the mission is to 
infuse into unevangelized communities a love of the gospel, and train them 
for the maintenance of its institutions.”? The growth of church membership 
as a result of the Great Revival led Rev. Titus Coan to appoint Hawaiian 


1S. E. Bishop, “The Native Protestant Churches of Hawaii,” Pacific Commercial Advertiser 
(Honolulu, Jan. 1, 1902), p. 43. 

* Hereafter referred to as the American Board, the Mission Board, or the Board. This was 
an interdenominational body whose membership was predominantly Presbyterian and 
Congregational. The Prudential Committee of the Board declined “employing Episcopal 
missionaries, as not being able to recognize the ordination of their Congregational and 
Presbyterian Brethren; and also Baptist missionaries, as not being able to recognize their 
churchstanding.” 

2 Missionary Herald, XLVII, (1851), 336. Organ of and publishedby the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, Boston, Samscbues Hereafter M. H. 
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assistants to perform many of the duties of local pastors in the outlying 
parts of his parish at Hilo and Puna, which he had divided into small con- 
gregations. Lorenzo Lyons organized similarly his large parish at Waimea, 
while Richard Armstrong’s Kawaiahao church in Honolulu had seven out- 
posts divided into sections and subsections with assistants and helpers. 
Besides visiting and counseling, holding prayer meetings, and Sabbath 
School, many of these assistants preached to their little flocks and thus 
“carried the light into dark corners.” The Reverend Mr. Coan held regular 
conferences for all of his assistants who came from most of the villages of the 
Hilo and Puna districts and deliberated on a variety of problems, including 
personal industry, cleanliness, care of children, the aged, the poor, and the 
sick, and social meetings. Rev. John D. Paris, at Kau, on Hawaii, gave his 
two assistants regular instruction in theology. Both Messrs. Coan and 
Armstrong felt obliged to rely a good deal on Hawaiian assistants and 
admitted that they could not sustain the church and congregation without 
them. The latter found that above all they “had an important influence in 
keeping up the congregation on the Sabbath.’* Mr. Lyons observed that 
the assistants might be “regarded as an incipient native ministry.’”® 


Initially, the native assistants received no compensation for their labors 
other than their books at the Mission Seminary where they were students. 
Later, as they started to preach, a portion of the contribution of their small 
congregation or a stipulated salary was assigned them. In the case of the 
assistant to Dr. James W. Smith at Koloa, Samuel Kahookui, who had 
been graduated from Lahainaluna, was a school teacher, had been for many 
years an elder in the church, had served as a native assistant to the mis- 
sionaries on Kauai, preached fluently and considered himself a preacher, 
even though he had never had any other than a verbal license to preach, 
and “was a kind of evangelist, holding meetings from place to place, as the 
missionaries directed,”’ but later was confined to the district of Koloa— 
in his case—an annual salary of sixty dollars was allocated. During the 
three years between his appointment in 1847 and 1850 the sum was paid 
by the several churches on Kauai; however, in the latter year it was met by 
the church at Koloa.® Financial arrangements varied from island to island 
and parish to parish. 






3 [bid., XX XIX (1843), 182, 462-463. 

4 [bid., XLI (1845), 181-182; XLIII (1847), 136. 

5’ [bid., XX XVII (1841), 197. Cf. [bid., XXITX (1843), 193, 380, 462-463; XL (1844), 9-10; 
XLIII (1847), 91, 102-103, 136, 160; XLIV (1848), 75; XLV (1849), 79, 218. 


6 [bid., XLVII (1851), 109-110. 
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The American evangelists realized that a native ministry must sooner 
or later supplant foreign missionaries, for their continued support by the 
nation was very problematical. Their civilized habits of living, so essential 
to their health and comfort, would be too high for Hawaiians to sustain. 
However, in 1841, the mission viewed it inexpedient to attempt anything in 
the form of a theological school or seminary for the whole archipelago. The 
great difficulty in raising up a native ministry was the want of suitable 
candidates, for “we can hardly say there are any who have so put off their 
former heathenish habits and acquired such an amount of intelligence, 
prudence, and maturity of Christian character as to justify an attempt to 
train them to be pastors and teachers for our churches, although they may 
be made useful helpers.”’’ 


The training of a body of native religious leaders was one of the objec- 
tives in founding the high school at Lahainaluna, near Lahaina, Maui, 
but a formal course in theology was not offered at the Mission Seminary 
until 1843. Thereafter special effort was directed to preparing “young men 
of piety and talents” for the ministry, and the seminary furnished many 
Christian workers for service in Hawaii.and in the mission fields of Micro- 
nesia and the Marquesas Islands. About 1841 the practice was begun of 
licensing Hawaiians to preach to small congregations, but always under the 
supervision of one of the missionaries. The two earliest to be so licensed were 
Puaaiki, “Blind Bartimeus,” in 1841 and David Malo in 1843.8 


Two secretaries of the American Board, Rev. David Green and Dr. 
Rufus Anderson, in several letters to the Sandwich Islands Mission in the 
1840’s, addressed themselves to the subject of a native pastorate, of develop- 
ing native leadership, and of making Hawaiians “‘feel and act like men, and 
respect themselves.”® Anderson was of the opinion that the great object of 
the mission was to get the Hawaiian Christians organized into small 
churches with their own pastors. In this way only could the Hawaiians be 
expected to develop self-reliance. He felt that this problem had a vital 
bearing upon the question of the independence of Hawaii as a nation. 
Writing to the members of the mission in April 1846, Dr. Anderson accused 
them of having failed to get a native ministry, and stated unequivocally: 


1 Tbid., XX XVIII (1842), 471. 

8 Tbid., XX XVIII (1842), 473; XL (1844), 9, 145-147; XLI (1845), 312. 

9 Green to the Sandwich Islands Mission, Nov. 11, 1844; Anderson to the same, April 10, 
1846; Feb 29, June 17, 1848, in General Letters of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions (Honolulu, private printing, 1834-1859). Printed as leaflets, leaves, 
or broadsides for circulation among members of the mission. 
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“Tt certainly is incumbent on the Mission to find, if possible, an immediate 
remedy for the evil. The Hawaiian people are in danger of being excluded 
from all important offices and responsibilities, both in church and state.” 
He felt bound to call attention to the subject because he believed 


that if the churches are officered by foreigners, the offices of the government will 
continue to have foreign occupants. Nothing will save the native government 
but a native ministry placed over the native churches. . . . It is better to have 
a very imperfect native ministry, than none at all. ...The Sandwich Islands 
people are marked for speedy extinction, unless the Mission takes the most 
resolute hold on this subject. The most effectual rebuke to ambitious foreigners 
in the civil government, will be the adoption of measures at all your stations 
for creating native pastors for all the native churches, rendered of course more 
numerous than at present. ... When the natives see that you are putting them 
forward in the churches, they will feel an impulse ere long, a stirring up of desire 
to become qualified for the posts of usefulness and respectability that are 
attainable; ... and an upward direction will be given to the native mind.'° 


The subject of granting licenses to Hawaiians was discussed by the 
missionaries at their general meeting of 1846 and their opinions were com- 
municated to the Board. The committee on the subject of a native ministry 
recommended resolutions to the effect that special pains be taken “to show 
to our churches the importance and necessity of raising up a gospel minis- 
try from their midst, and that we will instruct them in the nature and evi- 
dence of a call to this holy office’; that “‘we will use vigilance and zeal in 
seeking out candidates for this work, and placing them in a course of train- 
ing for it”; that “the energies of our mission seminary ought to be mainly 
directed to the raising up of a native ministry”; and that “‘it is important 
that suitable candidates for the ministry—a few of whom we believe are to 
be found in our churches—be regularly licensed, and encouraged to devote 
themselves wholly to the work of preaching the gospel.’”"* Some members 
were not inclined to give a regular license to any native helpers, believing 
that little would be gained and perhaps some injury done. They maintained 
that the hundred native preachers could be better guided and controlled 
without a license than with one. The missionaries thought they had not 
erred materially even if they had been slow in licensing native helpers. Mr. 
Clark considered it desirable that all important outposts should be supplied 
by licentiates as soon as persons could be found who were duly qualified 
and ready for the work. But he felt it best not to give regular licenses to 


10 Anderson to the Sandwich Islands Mission, April 10, 1846, ibid. 
Minutes of a General Meeting of the Sandwich Islands Mission, 1846 (Oahu Mission Press, 
Honolulu, 1846), p. 15. 
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native assistants until a definite field could be assigned to each. Clark 
was convinced that there “must be some advance, some increase of respon- 
sibility, or we shall never have a regular Hawaiian ministry.” He believed 
that a distinction should be made among the one hundred helpers, and the 
best qualified licensed to preach and stationed at the most important posts. 
This doctrine rather prevailed at the general meeting.’? Thus the mission 
hesitatingly prepared to license a few carefully selected Hawaiians to 
preach; but by no means were they to be ordained. 


On the subject of ordination Rev. Artemas Bishop expressed his con- 
cern in a letter of September 22, 1846, addressed to the Board, in which he 
wrote: “We know none who are qualified as yet to assume the pastoral 
charge of a church. The best qualified have not sufficient education; nor do 
they possess sufficient judgment to discriminate properly between a genuine 
and a counterfeit experience....In the matter of selecting persons for 
church membership, we feel our own inability to judge correctly, more than 
in anything else, though we possess the recorded experience of the Church 
in former ages, which they have not.’ 


In regard to Dr. Anderson’s instructions and pressure, Richard Arm- 
strong was of the opinion that the American Board and the Christian public 
were “indulging expectations, founded rather on theory, than sober matter 
of fact.” He wrote to his brother-in-law on October 11, 1847: “You all wish 
to see the native race built up, governed by native rulers, and the native 
churches supplied by native pastors. So do we; we have even aimed at this 
& prayed for it; & yet I seriously doubt whether such a result will ever 
be realized, at any rate it will not be very soon.’ 


The Secretary of the American Board, residing in Boston, far from the 
field and unacquainted with the character and capacity of the islanders, 
restated his opinion on the subject of a native pastorate in February 1848. 
“We need,” he asserted, 


to lower our conception of the office of a mative preacher, or pastor, in order 
that our conceptions may be adapted to the apostolical standard.... 
On the other hand, the missionary office needs elevation in our conception 


12M. H., XLIII (1847), 160. 

13 Tbid., pp. 102-103. 

14 Armstrong to Ruben A. Chapman, Oct. 11, 1847, Armstrong-Chapman Papers, Library 
of Congress, Washington, D. C 
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of it.... Missionaries are not, as I believe, to be placed on a parity with 
native pastors. Ministerial parity does not hold here.... If the missionaries 
and the native pastors are to be regarded and treated as on a parity, 
I do not see how the native ministry is to be trained to system and order, and 
prepared to stand alone, or even to stand at all." 


By mid-year 1848 nine Hawaiians had been licensed to preach, but 
not until December 21, 1849, was James Kekela ordained to the ministry 
and installed as pastor of an independent church at Kahuku, Oahu. The 
native churches were invited to participate in the ordination. In the view 
of all who knew him, Kekela offered the fairest promise “to sustain the 
responsibilities of the station with honor to himself and usefulness to the 
cause of Christ,’’ of any that had been licensed to preach. In the following 
five years, five other Hawaiians—Stephen Waimalu, Samuel Kauwealoha, 
David Malo, A. Kaukau, and Moses Kuaea—were ordained and placed in 
charge of small churches on Maui and Oahu." Three of these men, James 
Kekela, Samuel Kauwealoha, and A. Kaukau, later served as missionaries 
to the Marquesas. These Hawaiian pastors received $150 to $200 a year 
contributed by their churches in contrast to $1,000 which some parishes 
pledged for the maintenance of an American clergyman. 























In contrast to the conservative policy of the Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists toward raising up a native ministry, the Mormons, who laid 
less stress upon education and training of missionaries, almost at the be- 
ginning of their mission, appointed native converts to various offices in the 
church, thus making them feel a certain responsibility to the institution. 
The Mormons, however, arrived at the islands three decades after the 
Puritans began their proselyting. The Hawaiians in 1850 were nearly all 
literate while the socio-economic revolution of the 1840’s had altered con- 
siderably their political and economic status; therefore, they were much 
better qualified to shoulder responsibility in the church. 














Although the Sandwich Islands missionaries were somewhat hesitant 
in licensing and ordaining Hawaiian preachers, some thirty years after the 
arrival of Hiram Bingham’s band, they had laid a firm foundation for and 
had taken the initial steps in training a native pastorate for the islands and 






16 Anderson to the Sandwich Islands Mission, Feb. 29, 1848, General Letters. 
1 M. H. XLV (1850), 406; XLVII (1851), 99, 336, 400; L (1854), 341; The Friend, Temper- 
ance Advocate and Seamen's Magazine (published and edited by Samuel C. Damon, Hono- 
lulu), VIII (1850), 77; XI (1854), 36; Ralph S. Kuykendall, The Hawaiian Kingdom 
1778-1854, Foundation and Transformation (Honolulu, 1947), p. 339. 
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for missions in the South Sea. A seminary for the training of native 
preachers was organized in 1863, under the direction of Rev. William P. 
Alexander, at Wailuku on the island of Maui. It was moved to Honolulu in 
1873 and reorganized under the name of the North Pacific Missionary In- 
stitute. When, in 1871, the Hawaiian Evangelical Association observed with 
a jubilee celebration the fiftieth anniversary of the advent of the first group 
of American missionaries, there were fifty-eight churches in the association, 
with a membership of 14,850, approximately one-fourth of the whole popu- 
lation of the kingdom. There were forty-four Hawaiian pastors—thirty- 
nine ordained ministers and five licentiates. In addition, nine ordained 
native ministers and seven licentiates were engaged as missionaries in 
Micronesia and the Marquesas.'” These statistics and other evidences of 
progress indicated that the American Board had succeeded in its avowed 
object of infusing into an unevangelized community a love of the gospel 
and of training men to maintain its institutions. 


17Rufus Anderson, 4 Heathen Nation Evangelized. History of the Sandwich Islands 


Mission (Boston, 1870), p. 323. Cf. Ralph S. Kuykendall, The Hawatian Kingdom 
1854-1874,Twenty Critical Years (Honolulu, 1953), p. 101. 

















The Pursuit of Ideals in a Real World 


By Duncan How.etr 


LTHOUGH I really know very little about politics, and consequently 

hardly anything at all about politics as a vocation, I am profoundly 

convinced of the importance of politics. At its best it is the science and 
art of government. 


One aspect of politics which I believe to be fundamental is the pursuit 
of ideals within the political set-up under which our society functions. 
Let us take the rather old-fashioned ideal of honesty as a single instance 
of this general principle. It will serve our purpose best because the question 
is so much to the forefront of our thinking right at the present moment. 


The sudden shock felt on all sides at the television scandal may be laid 
at our own door-step. It is not an isolated outbreak of moral depravity. It 
is, rather, symptomatic of a mood that has been slowly pervading our whole 
culture of which we have not quite been aware. The people of the United 
States have been growing lethargic about honesty. Unhappily, we had not 
quite been aware of the proportions it had reached. In the atmosphere of 
complacency that our silence has created, dishonesty has prospered 
mightily, for the man who breaks the accepted codes of society asks nothing 
su much as to be let alone. In leaving him alone we create the very environ- 
ment in which he thrives. In this sense we are all accountable for fostering 
the thing we think we deplore. 


Let me illustrate with the most trivial instance of dishonesty we meet. 
I mean the petty misstatements, deceptions and verbal flourishes of polite 
common speech. Every culture in every time has developed its own system 
of ceremonial courtesies for social intercourse. Our culture is no exception 
to this rule. Being young, our society is still relatively free from the elabor- 
ate social lying that has characterized other people in other times. Ameri- 
can banter, which uses the calculated insult as its stock in trade, particu- 
larly among men, has kept to a low level the development of social lying. 


American society, however, is already stable enough so that we can 
watch the stereotypes of flattery slowly creeping upon us. To tell every 
girl that she is lovely, every woman that she looks younger, is rapidly be- 
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coming as commonplace as to say “nice day’’ when you meet on the street. 
The currently accepted courtesies of cocktail and tea-party chatter, the 
expected cliches of dining-room and parlor conversation, have lost vir- 
tually all meaning. They have become instead a part of the American ritual 
of social exchange. 


Now a great many people—in fact, most people—are ready to argue 
that this is all right. Parlor lies, they say, are both desirable and necessary. 
They justify the practice because it makes everybody feel good; it makes 
for good fellowship. Can anyone who really loves his fellow man object to 
that? Everybody is in on it. Everybody understands it and expects it. No- 
body is deceived. There is nothing dishonest about it. So the argument runs. 


It is certainly true that few are deceived by the familiar flatteries of 
the American living room, club lounge, or hotel lobby. The practice would 
hardly be worthy of notice if it were not for the fact that we do not stop 
here. This is only the beginning. From defending the polite lies of the parlor, 
from arguing that they are not really dishonest, we move along to a defense 
of the minor dishonesties of the mart. Everybody is trying to “‘make a 
buck,” we are told. It isn’t easy; you have to cut a few corners to do it. 
Then the argument closes with the familiar refrain: “Everybody does it. 
Everybody is in on it. Nobody is deceived. There is nothing dishonest 


about it.”’ 


From defending the petty lies of the mart, the argument mounts a step 
higher. Now a whine creeps in to lend a little emphasis to the words. Why 
be a puritan, we are asked; why be a kill-joy? You can’t change human 
nature. It has always been the same. Let people enjoy themselves. It is all 
part of the game of life. Everybody plays it alike—honest in the important 
things, but the rest of the time perhaps stretching the literal truth here, 
shading it a little there. But nothing more. In football if your offense is 
clever enough to deceive your opponents, you win the game—and 
you should. Isn’t life the same, we are asked? 


As a people we have become so indulgent that we have begun even to 
defend perjury under certain circumstances. A witness in an American 
court of law takes an oath to tell “the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help me, God.”’ The callous attitude of the average citizen 
toward this oath is evident particularly in automobile-accident cases. In 
such cases judge and jury often seem to expect that the witnesses are going 
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to lie—seem to take it for granted that their task is to balance one batch of 
lies against another and try to ferret out the truth that exists somewhere in 
between. 


The most grotesque aspect of it all is the fate of the man who happens 
to be telling the truth. Unless there are external facts to support him 
or unless the honesty in him is transparently clear to the judge and jury, it 
is taken for granted that he is lying like everybody else, and his testimony 
is discounted accordingly. As a result, the witness in such cases feels obliged 
to exaggerate as far as possible (that is, to lie) in order to allow for the degree 
to which his story will be discounted. This is the prospect set before a man 
asked to lift his right hand to heaven and to take an oath before Almighty 
God to tell the truth without exception and without exaggeration. And 
again it is justified on the ground that everybody does it, nobody is de- 
ceived, and consequently it isn’t really dishonest. 


In fact, we are apparently willing to excuse, even to defend, the most 
outrageous corruption on the same ground. The story was told not long ago 
of the mayor of a western town who fired the police commissioner because 
he was too honest. The mayor had made this so clear that the newspapers 
reported it as the reason why the commissioner was fired. The citizens, of 
course, were up in arms. They held a big meeting and made a great pro- 
test. But the protesters were a relatively small number of the total popula- 
tion of the town and, for the most part, they lacked influence. Those in 
authority apparently felt that the mayor was right, for none of them lifted 
a finger against him. Conscientious citizens, even though aroused to indig- 
nation by such callousness, could do nothing; and eventually they gave up 
trying. The police force maintained order in the town and that was all 
that most people, including the community leaders, seemed to care about. 
Apparently they felt that the police department could get along all right 
with a little corruption. Everybody understood, nobody was deceived, and 
apparently all but a few malcontents were happy at the outcome. 


It is a fact, and a deplorable one, that an ever-increasing number of 
people in this country don’t really care whether there is honesty in govern- 
ment as long as our city employees fight fires, police the streets and clean 
them, direct traffic, keep the water running, and look after the roads and 
the poor. As long as the state does the same, all too many of us don’t want 
to be troubled about the presence of graft and corruption. If the national 
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government will fight our wars, deliver our letters and parcels, build great 
roads, and see to our international relations, we don’t worry. 


Now I do not mean to intimate that men in government have a corner 
upon dishonesty. They are probably neither more nor less dishonest than 
men in other walks of life. Dishonesty rears its head in sports. Neither labor 
nor management is free from it. Even the churches at certain periods in 
human history have admittedly been anything but honest. Contemporary 
American society has rackets without number, both public and private. 


But we don’t seem to care. Apparently all that we here in America 
want is a social system that works. Never mind whether it is honest or not. 
As long as people get along, that is all that seems to matter to us. We are 
impatient at talk about virtue. Let people cheat and lie and steal from one 
another. Why get excited about it? They seem to enjoy it. Let the rest of us, 
who try to be as honest as we can, calm down and stop being so bothered 
about it. This is the argument we hear. 


One of the most alarming aspects of the problem is the seeming com- 
placency of the churches themselves. It is strange that there is today so little 
preaching about the old-fashioned virtue of honesty. We get lots of theology 
from our pulpits these days—lots of Bible stories, peace of mind, peace of 
soul, courage, optimism and hope. This as it should be, and it is all very 
pleasant. But where are the thunders of yesteryear on the corruptions eat- 
ing at the heart of society? Where do we now hear the demand for the 
straightforward, man-to-man honesty that once marked the ideals and the 
practice of most of the citizens of this country? Can it be that the church 
too has grown complacent? Can it be that the church too has begun to 
think we can get along as we are as long as everybody is happy? 


What I am saying is this. Had the church been speaking out 
against the dishonesty that has slowly been seeping into every aspect of our 
national life, including government, we might not be in the plight in which 
we now find ourselves. I don’t mean general exhortations to honesty. I 
don’t mean broad denunciations of dishonesty. I mean the indictment 
before the bar of Christian conscience of individual men or groups of men, 
books, papers, practices, movements—whatever it might be—that was dis- 
honest, pointing out how and why and calling for specific reform. 
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It is true that we can and do get along in this country, in spite of an 
enormous amount of dishonesty reaching into almost every phase of our 
national life. What is not true is that we can do so indefinitely. The truth 
of the matter is that we are already close to the point of tolerance in dis- 
honesty. (I am using “‘tolerance’’ as engineers use the word in estimating 
the strength of a steel girder.) How close we do not know; but we are close 
enough so that we can no longer afford to be complacent. If the tide of dis- 
honesty in this country rises much higher, the mails will not be delivered, 
the water will ot run out of the faucet in the kitchen sink, the police will 
not protect us from marauders, our roads will not be maintained, and the 
government will mot be able to fight our wars for us. 


Let me illustrate by referring back to the idea that life is like a football 
game. Life within any group is based upon the principle of co-operation; 
it has to be. If you compare a nation to a football team, the image of two 
opposing teams on the gridiron is analogous to two nations at war. But life 
within a nation is like the relationship among the members of a single 
football team. The more complete the understanding and co-operation 
among the players, the greater the common victory. To complete the 
analogy, the dishonest man in American society is like the member of the 
football team who would deceive his teammates in order to secure the top 
spot on the team for himself. We know how long such a man would last on 
any football team in this country. The sooner we begin to apply in American 
life the strict standards of co-operation and honor that characterize our 
football teams, the better for America. 


No society can exist unless it is fundamentally honest. Oddly enough, 
this principle is nowhere so well illustrated as in the numbers racket, one 
of the most corrosive influences in contemporary American life. Outlawed 
in every state, run by gangsters and racketeers who corrupt uncounted 
numbers of people, the numbers racket is nevertheless honest within itself. 
If you win, you get paid—a/ways. The racketeers know that the system 
would collapse if it were not honest within itself. 


The same principle applies in banking, insurance, and finance of every 
sort. How could the extraordinarily complex system under which we live 
ever be made to operate if it were not scrupulously honest within itself? 
Nowhere is the letter of honesty more strictly followed, nowhere is the dis- 
honest individual more thoroughly and systematically hunted out than in 
American finance. And that is why it is so successful. Each of the working 
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parts of this complex system is totally honest in its relationships with every 
other part. This absolute honesty alone makes the system possible. 


The same thing is true of the far more complex social system we call 
the United States of America. It was founded by a group of men who, hav- 
ing declared their independence as a nation under very precarious circum- 
stances, bound themselves together by a pledge. Our Declaration of In- 
dependence ends with the words: “For the support of this declaration, with 
a firm reliance upon the protection of Divine Providence, we mutually 
pledge to each other, our lives, our fortunes and our sacred honor.” The 
saddest thing about these words is that a laugh would go up if anybody 
tried to use them today, not as a quotation, but in their own right. Yes, I 
said, a laugh. Who today talks about his “sacred honor?” Who today, ex- 
cept in the most trivial matters, says, “I give you my word?” 


We have been suffering from a huge national blind spot. We have been 
quite unable to grasp the significance of this obvious state of affairs. As a 
people we have been blind—utterly and completely blind—to the fact 
that in this matter of dishonesty we are confronted by a process. It is not 
merely a continuing state of affairs that is always with us and always the 
same. We talk as if we think polite social lying remains constant. What 
we fail to see is that the practice has to go on increasing in order to be effec- 
tive. In the same way we seem to think that the corruption that lies in the 
deeper fibers of American life is also a constant and is to be taken for 
granted. We have been blind to the fact that dishonesty, once tolerated, 
begins to grow. We are confronted by a national trend away from honor, a 
national complacency in the face of increasing dishonesty, the full propor- 
tions of which have now been revealed to us. This has been our blind spot, 
and herein lies the danger. 


Dishonesty in the body politic is like cancer in the body of a man. 
Unless it is ruthlessly cut out, it will spread. It does not remain quiescent. 
It grows with increasing speed and breaks out in an ever-increasing number 
of places. The metastases of cancer in the body of a man are as nothing when 
compared with the metastases of dishonesty in the body politic, and the 
result in each case is the same—death to the body. 


I am pleading for honesty—for the practice of it, but most of all for 
faith in it. The practice will flow from the faith. We have first to believe. 
We have first to believe what Benjamin Franklin taught: that honesty is 
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the best policy. We have first to believe what religions of al! sorts, including 
our own Christianity, have taught: that men must honor one another. We 
have first to believe what the sociologists know: that society is possible 
only when men can trust one another. 


I say, and I say without equivocation or qualification, that the noblest 
and most valuable citizen of this nation is an honest man. On his shoulders 
rests the future of our land. Without him we shall cease to exist. He is the 
true American. He alone can praise our forefathers without hypocrisy. He 
alone exhibits the true American way of life. 


If we are to take the great heritage which is ours, the heritage that has 
come down to us from the founding fathers, and if we are to bequeath it 
unstained and strong to our children and to the children who come after 
them, then we shall have to win back our faith in simple honesty. We shall 
have to realize anew that, at the least, honesty is common sense—and that, 
at the most, it is part of the God-given structure of life, and that this is 
why it makes such good sense. We shall have to rise up out of our compla- 
cency, denounce dishonesty wherever we behold it, and root it out wherever 
it may be found. Let the day come again when we, like the men who drafted 
our Declaration of Independence, can say with the same earnestness and 
sincerity that was theirs: “We mutually pledge to each other, our lives, our 
fortunes and our sacred honor.” 

























































The Minister and His Government 


By James M. Nasrit, Jr. 


HOSE who choose the ministry as a profession do not thereby abdicate 

their positions as citizens. On the contrary, their role as leaders of their 
congregations makes it imperative that they understand and undertake the 
functions and responsibilities of citizenship. One of these responsibilities is 
the preservation of a democratic society and one of these functions is the 
wise use of the ballot. It is a duty of the minister to aid in the efficient opera- 
tion of his government, both local and national. The instrumentality most 
effective in doing these things is politics. Politics is not a nefarious enterprise 
nor a dirty business. That is not to say, however, that undesirable practices 
are not at times engaged in nor that shady individuals do not participate in 
it. Politics is the science of government in practice. It deals with all persons 
and all phases of government. The minister, instead of shunning it, ought to 
embrace it as a part of his social responsibility. Let us test this thesis for a 
moment. 


I think it is safe to assume that all ministers are interested in youth— 
their welfare, their character and their treatment. But youth do not live in 
a vacuum. They live in houses, in neighborhoods, under police and govern- 
mental authority. Laws and regulations produced by politics control their 
activities. The kinds of housing, recreation, medical care, neighborhoods, and 
treatment by police are determined by politics. To deal effectively with the 
problem of juvenile delinquency, then, is to embrace politics completely. 
Any facet of this problem sooner or later impinges on politics. Zoning laws, 
redevelopment authorities, playgrounds, character and number of juvenile 
court judges and staffs, methods of treatment of first offenders, types of 
places of detention, kind and number of social workers and their authority, 
all these and other aspects of the problem are, to a large extent, determined 
by politics. For a minister to think seriously that he can be effective in 
combating juvenile delinquency by concentrating on his congregation to the 
exclusion of all these factors, is naivete to the ’nth degree. Politics has al- 
ready set his metes and bounds or will thwart his plans, however well con- 
ceived, in innumerable ways in the future. 


Petitions, meetings, protests—are unavailing unless coupled with either 
political action or a threat believed to be readily translated into political 
action. 
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Too often the minister’s excursion into politics is a one-shot affair. It is, 
in many cases, a part of a reform movement. Though this may have a salu- 
tary effect upon politics, it is too incidental and accidental. It is more often 
productive of only temporary good. When we speak of participation in 
politics, we mean a more permanent kind of activity. We mean an under- 
standing of and a functioning in the institutions of politics, the party 
apparatus, with its political machinery reaching from the precinct level to 
the election of the President of the United States. 


What kind of people represent political instrumentalities in our neigh- 
borhoods? Do the churches wield any substantial influence with them? 
What sort of activities are they sponsoring among the people? Are they 
interested in safety measures, in paved streets, in adequate lighting, 
in efficient garbage disposal, in effective police protection, in ample 
recreation and school facilities, in economical expenditures of tax funds? 
These and hundreds of other questions that start at the precinct level 
vitally affect the minister and his congregation and extend throughout 
the political arena. To be unimpressed by or uninformed about these mat- 
ters is to be ill-equipped to lead the people spiritually or in any other way. 
Without vision, the people perish. The person most often best equipped to 
furnish that vision in politics is the minister. 


I am not suggesting that the minister run for public office; that is a 
personal matter. What I am suggesting is that he play a definite part in the 
choice of those who do run for public office. He should dig out the real issues 
in a campaign, assess the relative merits of the various candidates and work 
for those whom he considers most likely to help advance the removal of 
slums, the creation of adequate recreation facilities, the proper treatment 
of juvenile delinquents, and the rehabilitation of broken homes. I am not 
saying that politics will solve this problem. I am saying that to ignore 
politics is to defeat any effort to solve it. 


In fact, politics is too all-inclusive for the minister to stay out of it. 
For example, a minister should urge his parishioners to go slow in electing 
or re-electing a person to office who habitually spurns them, neglects them, 
or ignores their fundamental needs or rights. He should, therefore, 
familiarize himself with not only the issues involved in campaigns but, even 
more important, with candidates and their respective pledges and, as well, 
with their habits of keeping or breaking their promises. 


Another step which the minister may take is the operation of a citizen- 
ship school under the church; primarily for children, but also for those 
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adults who need it. This school should teach the use of the ballot, the actual 
mechanical phases of voting and the set-up of the different political or- 
ganizations in the precinct, ward, or district. All members of the church 
should be reminded frequently that good citizenship includes voting and 
politics as well as obedience to law. Frequent inquiries should be made of 
all members about their registration for voting, their knowledge of issues 
and candidates, and whether they know that these things directly affect 
them. They must be taught how to seek and secure those advantages which 
come from party activity and regularity and what to do if they are per- 
sistently and consistently denied them. 


Many ministers may well object to active participation in grass-roots 
political organization functions, such as rounding up registrants, soliciting 
votes, raising funds, or serving as election watchers, clerks or judges. 
They can, however, urge their parishioners to do these things, as well as 
cause them to chauffeur voters to the polls or to serve as precinct or ward 
leaders. The minister can accomplish these things by organizing small 
study groups in his church and in his community, taking full advantage of 
the excellent information contained in nine slim booklets called the ‘‘Action 
Course in Practical Politics,’’ and published and distributed by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. In many cases it may be wiser for the minis- 
ter to conduct his training and informational courses and activities on a 
purely non-partisan basis. It may also be helpful to the minister in under- 
standing his government and how it functions if he begins to learn how 
voters are coaxed in going to the polls, how issues are framed, what deter- 
mines the emphasis to be placed upon some issues rather than others, and 
what people expect and get out of political action. Somewhere in all of 
these phases of political activity any minister should find some niche in 
which he can work and thus come to have a more intimate and vital rela- 
tionship with his government. 


On a broader basis, the clergyman is concerned with peace and our 
government’s relations with other nations as well as with domestic prob- 
lems, national in scope; such as strikes, wages, civil rights, highway con- 
struction, etc. He should keep his church and community abreast of these 
issues and aware of how they affect all of us. He should keep a record 
of those Congressmen from his district and how they vote on these great 
questions and, when they seem called for, he should organize petitions 
and protests to them. This is politics. This is citizenship. This is assuming 
a social responsibility. This is ministering to the needs of the people. 
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Freedom of speech and press, freedom of religion, and our very liberty, 
are all swept up into the maelstrom of politics. These priceless heritages 
cannot be preserved and strengthened by our standing aside, criticizing and 
bemoaning executive actions, rules, regulations and laws which whittle 
them away. The minister must play an active role in the struggle to make 
our democracy strong. Politics is where his efforts will be most productive 
of results. We have seen many threats to religious freedom in recent years. 
Test oaths, permits required to speak, salutes to the flag, disclosure of 
membership lists, prohibited association of groups of persons and disclosure 
of beliefs, are but indications of actions designed to nullify our hard-won 
freedoms. The minister is not a disinterested spectator at these disturbing 
events. Failure to participate in politics is to leave the defense of his liberty 
to others—a fatal mistake. 


As lawyers, we believe in the rule of law. We believe in the inscription 
above the entrance to the Supreme Court: “Equal Justice Under Law.” 
As Christians, we believe in the supremacy of Divine Law. Our Constitu- 
tion separates church and state so that we have no conflict. We can develop 
under both beliefs all that is best in our society. Who is better qualified to 
aid in the supremacy of law over chaos, confusion and wrongdoing, than 


those in the ministry—the men who are devoted to the Divine Law and 
who live by moral precepts which furnish the spiritual core of justice? 


“Equal Justice Under the Law” and “Do Unto Others As You Would 
Have Them Do Unto You” may be two approaches to the same goal. If 
there be a deficit in moral insight in our laws, it may be attributed, in part, 
to the inactivity of the ministry in politics. If ministers flee from politics, 
then shall the unrighteous inherit our civilization. 


We in the United States have insisted from the beginning of our his- 
tory that there is a rule of law which is above the rule of man. As John 
Marshall, the great Chief Justice, put it: ‘““There are principles of abstract 
justice which the Creator of all things has impressed on the mind of his 
creature man.” John Foster Dulles said that the United States seeks a 
positive and flexible peace—a world rule of law that substitutes “justice 
and law for force’”’ leaves room for “peaceful change whereby justice is 
manifested” and provides for “‘a system of order based upon the replace- 
ment of force by community justice, reflecting moral law.” 


It seems to me that ministers cannot afford to leave these great objec- 
tives entirely to laymen. It is imperative, therefore, that they engage in 
politics. 














The Twelve Speak, (volume I). By Derward 
William Deere. New York: The American 
Press, 1959. 164 pages. $2.95. 


The number “Twelve” here alludes to the 
twelve minor prophets of the Old Testament, 
and this volume is the first of two volumes 
presenting a new translation of these time- 
less messages of the prophets. Dr. Deere be- 
gins his work, dedicated to his students 
through whom the greatest of all prophets, 
Jesus Christ, lives again, by giving us a very 
significant and copious Introduction in which 
he stresses the exactness of the name “Mahi,” 
or “prophet,” as related to such other terms 
as “man of God,” “Servant of God,” ‘‘Mes- 
senger of Yahweh,” “Interpreter,” “Seer,” 
and “Watchmen.” His brief presentation of 
each is very satisfactory. 

He also presents interesting data on the 
mission of the prophet; yet as one reads the 
book he cannot help but note the lot of “page- 
space” on the majority of the pages. Why 
this waste of space the reviewer wonders? 
Was this planned purposively to provide space 
for notations of the reader? 

The “Message of the Prophet’’ (p. 36), 
whose attributes are holiness, justice and 
love, is followed by the cryptic prophetic 
messages of Obadiah, Jonah, Amos, Hosea 
and Micah. The author does not present the 
“Outspoken Ones,” as Zeller calls them, 
chronologically. Does he consider this as the 
historical order? If so, how can he justify 
placing Obadiah, the shortest of them all, as 
the vanguard of written prophecy—Obadiah 
(“servant of Yahweh”)—giving us the doom 
of Edom, a people famous for thievery and 
spoliation and termed “grape-gatherers?”’ 

In comparing this translation with that of 
the Revised Standard Version, the reviewer 
notes no very significant differences, but 
the presentation of his subject matter is 
thoroughly in keeping with modern diction, 
e.g., his use of the word “girl” in Amos 2:7; 
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and his comments on the verses are to the 
point. 

What is Dr. Deere’s evidence (p. 31) that 
“God took Jonah from the flock?” This is a 
flagrant mistake with which all Bible students 
will agree. Later (p. 67), he aggravates the 
reviewer by such ungrammatical usage as 
“Thou delights.” In spite of some mistakes, 
the translation and the brief pungent foot- 
notes are good. But the book does not, in the 
reviewer's opinion, equate the challenging 
work of his predecessors in this field of study. 
The reviewer prefers the Introduction, but he 
thinks that the author has done a helpful 
service to theological students in preparing 
this readable analysis. 


Epcar Cuar.tes Younc 
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The Wall Between. By Anne Braden. New 
York: Monthly Review Press, 1958. 306 
pages. $5.00. 


This is an extraordinarily powerful, well- 
written, book based upon the fact that a 
white couple bought a house in May, 1954, in 
a suburb of Louisville and then sold it, as 
planned, to a Negro couple. The theoretical 
question raised was: Would integrated hous- 
ing take the place of a formerly white neigh- 
borhood? But this is not a theoretical book 
about integrated housing. It is a human docu- 
ment of absorbing interest, characterized by 
rigorous honesty and social wisdom, as the 
agonizing three years following the purchase 
of the house are described. Mr. and Mrs. 
Braden were asked by Mr. and Mrs. Wade 
to buy the house for them and they did so 
because, as Mr. Braden stated: “We feel 
that every man has a right to live where he 
wants to, regardless of the color of his skin. 
This is the test of democracy. Either you 
practice what you preach, or you shut up 
about believing in democracy.” 
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Mrs. Braden gives us an account which 
demonstrates a seasoned mastery of the 
sociological and ideological factors involved 
in the complex and varied responses to their 
attempt to match action with principle. In 
addition to this competent and instructive 
objective achievement, however, she succeeds 
in probing deeply and expertly into the 
shadowy areas of motivation, hereditary 
drives, environmental pressures, ways of 
dealing with frustration, and how total re- 
sponse is attained when the chips are down. 
In this sense it is highly subjective. Here is no 
superficial writing. The costly “dimension of 
depth,” containing candor without rancor, is 
present. It is reflective and restrained but, at 
the same time, courageous and incisive in the 
analysis of events. 


In her preface Anne Braden refers to “‘the 
Louisville incident,” and points out that it 
resembles other episodes in a stage of climax 
in Negro-white relations; like each of the 
others it presents in miniature the essence of 
them all. It is because she believes that “a 
detailed study of a single incident may illumi- 
nate this vast problem as no generalities 
can” that she has written the story. The “‘in- 
cident” has many aspects which are clear 
and specific. Seen from her eyes and coming 
from her pen in chapter after chapter are such 
realities as shots in the night, panic in high 
places, the suburban press “seeing red,” the 
myth of property values, the bombing, the 
failure of the police, the making of a crusader, 
and the question of whether crime consists of 
the irresponsible bombing of a home or the 
holding of beliefs which challenge the 
accepted views of one’s community. In less 
persevering people each of these factors might 
well have produced such a severe traumatic 
experience that one simply could not go on. 
But they did go on in serving what to them 
is basic in human relations. 


What is meant by the title The Wail Be- 
tween? It is the bleak wall between races 
which makes people determine early in life to 
build the best life possible behind the wall 


rather than work to take it down or communi- 
cate through it. If we are realistic we are to 
judge from this book that vestiges of the wall 
may remain after sacrificial efforts to remove 
them. But we must also be heartened to 
realize that out of the crucible of shared 
danger, shared suffering, and shared beliefs 
comes the power to make the wall give way. 


This is not a “cause” book in any easy 
sense. It is a story of human relations search- 
ingly presented. Andrew Wade and Carl 
Braden are strong men who remained intrepid 
and firm in the face of physical and psy- 
chological attacks of great severity. Anne 
Braden’s ability to portray the care and love 
for the children in both families during times 
of anxiety and imprisonment is memorable. 
A deeply centered religious life, as evidenced 
by the moving description of the inner mean- 
ing of a Communion service, is convincingly 
delineated as the sound and “radical” basis 
for social concern. Readers may debate and 
differ as to decisions they would have made— 
beginning with the first one in the book. But 
we cannot fail to be lifted out of triviality or 
complacency by confronting the major 
themes and relationships as pondered and 
experienced by these real people. 


A. Burns CHALMERS 
Washington, D. C. 


A Beginner’s Handbook to Biblical Hebrew. 
By John H. Marks and Virgil M. Rogers. 
Nashville: The Abingdon Press, 1958. 174 
pages. $4.50. 


The reviewer is convinced, as are the 
authors, that a working knowledge of bibli- 
cal Hebrew is essential to understanding the 
Old Testament scriptures. This volume is 
written for students interested in the study 
of biblical Hebrew, and the reviewer notes 
that the co-authors were students of his old 
fellow-Semitic graduate student at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Dr. Henry S. 
Gehman. 


Combining the inductive and the deduc- 
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tive methods, this handbook starts with the 
student’s reading the book of Genesis early 
in the course, as in Leslie Carson’s book on 
elementary Hebrew, and others. The presen- 
tation goes forward slowly but surely towards 
a mastery of the needed requirements for 
reading biblical Hebrew. As one peruses this 
book, he readily senses that it is possible for 
an energetic student to make it a manual for 
self-instruction. It consists of three parts: the 
first being introductory, including the alpha- 
bet, vowel-classification, etc; the second part 
(the real corpus of the book) containing ma- 
terial on the article, the preposition, pronoun, 
verb-system, pronominal suffixes and noun- 
forms; and the third part dealing with the 
uses of prepositions, participles, paradyms 
and other helps. 


Not stating a criticism, the reviewer still 
wishes that the authors had introduced some 
reading sentences as exercises, and especially 
in the biblical books other than the book of 
Genesis. Many of the other biblical books 
have their grammatical mannerisms, and so 
they would become known. The vocabularies 
are all from Genesis, and a section of notes to 
the beginning chapters of Genesis is also in- 
cluded. I note that the authors have suc- 
ceeded in making this manual as complete as 
possible for the beginner. At the end of the 
manual (cf. pp. 145, the section on “Words, 
Meanings, References to Grammar’’) are 
listed all new words from Genesis 1 through 
22 as they occur. The language of the Old 
Testament teems with life, and under proper 
methods of instruction, students can develop 
a receptive attitude for the mastery of the 
tongue of ancient Israel. The reviewer com- 
mends these co-authors who have given to 
students a volume which presents definite 
grammatical principles, a basic vocabulary 
and the student guidance in his ability to read 
biblical Hebrew. It presents an interesting 
and effective grammatical treatment. 


Epcar Cuartes Younc 


Philadelphia Divinity School 


Christ in the New Testament. By Charles M. 
Laymon. New York: Abingdon Press, 1958. 
256 pages. $3.50. 


Problems of Christology are ever with us, 
and the theological formulations of the nature 
and work of Christ continue to be numerous. 
Some of these, unhappily, seem to have little 
relationship to the life and teaching of the 
historical Jesus, as preserved in the Christian 
scriptures. 


The author of this book has attempted to 
remind all interested in Christological prob- 
lems and, indeed, all students of the New 
Testament, of what the several biblical books 
have themselves to say about Jesus and how 
these are best interpreted by modern scholars. 
Not only beginning students of religion but 
mature scholars also will find the work very 
valuable, for by bringing together these ma- 
terials in orderly sequence and providing in- 
terpretation of them, it fills a very consider- 
able need. 


Dr. Laymon is well fitted for doing this 
task, for he has been teacher of the Bible and 
other religious subjects in several colleges 
and is now editor of adult publications for the 
Board of Education of the Methodist Church. 
He shows entire familiarity with the biblical 
materials and with the entire field of recent 
and current biblical scholarship. In remark- 
ably simple form, he writes a first-rate 
scholarly account. 


He carries the reader through the New 
Testament, starting with the Book of Acts; 
then, in chapters occupying a quarter of the 
entire book, through the epistles of Paul; then 
through the synoptics, John, Revelation, and 
the general and pastoral epistles. He insists 
throughout that none of these, including 
Paul’s letters, was written as theological 
formulation for speculative reasons, but al- 
ways with a strongly practical motive. 


Dr. Laymon finds that the resurrection ex- 
perience is the “‘pivotal” in these writings, 
and the early faith was formed in the light of 
the resurrection. Without it, “the very struc- 
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ture of the several writings would collapse” 
(p. 27). 

A final chapter recognizes that in the whole 
New Testament only one Christ is portrayed, 
yet there is also diversity of a wide sort. The 
author believes that a continuous enlarge- 
ment of portraiture takes place from the 
earliest to the later writings. 

The treatment of the biblical materials is 
characterized by complete familiarity and 
broad knowledge of critical treatments. 
Throughout the discussion, resolution of criti- 
cal issues are suggested and many of these 
are convincing. 

The format is to be commended: clear, 
Padable type is broken up into many sub- 
divsions. A fine bibliography of a dozen 
aewis, and indexes of biblical references as 
glel as subjects, are very valuable features. 
All in all, it is a very capably written and 
important book. 


J. Carvin Keene 


The St. Lawrence University 


The Library of Christian Classics (volume 
IX), Early Medieval Theology. Translated 
and edited by George E. McCracken and 
Allen Cabaniss. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1957. 430 pages. $5.00. 


In the twentieth century, when “ecu- 
maniacs” ponder anew the problems of inter- 
communion and biblical theologians debate 
hermeneutical methods, this volume, pre- 
pared and edited by McCracken, can play an 
important, if limited, role. Early Medieval 
Theology is important because it provides 
English translations of selected writings from 
the works of such medieval thinkers as 
Paschasius Radbertus, Ratramnus of Corbie, 
Gregory the Great and The Venerable Bede. 
It will not be a popular book for the average 
man who has never heard of Vincent of 
Lérins, Rupert of Deutz, Guibert of Nogent 
and Ivo of Chartres, men whose writings are 
represented here in translation. But as an in- 
tegral part of The Library of Christian 
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Classics, the present work does fill in the gap 
between earlier volumes dealing with Augus- 
tine and a later volume which considers some 
of the writings of the pre-Thomistic 
scholastics. 
Those interested in the Lord’s Supper and 
its meaning for Christian people will profit 
from reading Ratramnus’ work, “Christ’s 
Body and Blood” (the title preferred by 
McCracken). Ratramnus insists that be- 
lievers do not masticate the very (veritas) 
body of Christ which hung on the cross. Nor 
do Christians drink the blood of Christ which 
was spilled at Golgotha. Ratramnus does say, 
however, that the bread becomes Christ’s 
body through the ministry of the priest. The 
normal physical characteristics of the bread 
remain, but the faithful who participate in 
this sacrament receive Christ’s body which is 
present in a figure (Ratramnus uses the Latin 
Jigura to suggest an important distinction be- 
tween the body of Christ which was percep- 
tible to the ordinary senses of men as it hung 
on the cross and that body of Christ which is 
hidden in the sacrament). 


The Magdeburg Centuriators believed that 
the seeds of transubstantiation could be 
found in Ratramnus’ thinking (p. 122, n. 46), 
but in A. D. 1050 Ratramnus’ views were 
branded as heresy and an order went out to 
destroy his works. To the theologians of the 
eleventh century, it seemed that Ratramnus’ 
thought had given rise to the error of Beren- 
gar who, under the influence of the nominalis- 
tic school of philosophy, had denied that the 
actual substance of the consecrated bread and 
wine is changed into the body and blood of 
Christ. Orthodoxy favored the position of 
Radbertus who, as a contemporary of 
Ratramnus, had believed that the conse- 
crated bread and wine became the very flesh 
and blood of Christ who was born of the Vir- 
gin, suffered on the cross and was raised from 
the tomb. 

The interpreters of scripture, especially if 
they are interested in the history of inter- 
pretation, can use the present volume to 
















































examine the hermeneutical methods used by 
Gregory the Great, Alcuin of York, Claudius 
of Turin and Rupert of Deutz. The historical, 
allegorical and moral methods of Gregory 
are well known, and the tropological and 
anagogical methods of Guibert of Nogent be- 
come quite understandable when one studies 
Guibert’s application of these methods to an 
interpretation of the meaning of the word 
“Jerusalem.” (On page 17, there seems to be 
an error when it is said that this “Jerusalem” 
example may be found in the selection from 
Gregory the Great.) 

If the above methods of interpreting scrip- 
ture do not provide an unambiguous clue to 
the truth, one can always turn to the sugges- 
tion of Vincent of Lérins that truth is that 
which is believed everywhere, always, and 
by all men (p. 38). This formula will sup- 
posedly resolve the problems 

A final section of McCracken’s and 
Cabaniss’ book includes admonitions 
delivered by two bishops to their priests. 
Theodulph of Orléans tells his priests not to 
allow harvested crops and hay to be stored in 
the churches, and an unknown bishop charges 
his priests to prohibit women from dancing 
and singing in the nave of their churches. 

Without intending any sacrilege, we might 
say, “Blessed are the scholars who can own 
The Library of Christian Classics.” 


TuHuRMAN L, Coss 
Hamline University 


Johann Georg Hamanns metakritische Philoso- 
phie. Erster Band: Einfihrung in die 
metakritische Philosophie J. G. Hamanns. 
By H. A. Salmony. Zollikon: Evangelischer 
Verlag A.G., 1958. 338 pages. Fr. 23.50. 


Hamann lived in the deistic eighteenth cen- 
tury which rejected authority and tradition, 
but his own form of religious radicalism 
opposed the emancipation of private judg- 
ment in matters of religion and invoked faith. 
The early romanticism of his contemporaries 
aimed at the infinite diversity and complexity 
of taste, but his own conception was rather a 
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return to authoritarianism and traditionalism 
in matters of experience. The critical philoso- 
phy of Kant saw in pure reason a bridge be- 
tween @ priori positions of logic and state- 
ments asserting truths about the world, but 
Hamann’s “metacriticism” distrusted the 
rationalizing intellect and interpreted the in- 
telligible contents given to intuitive imagina- 
tion. Hamann’s critical distance from the 
movements of his time sprang from latent 
implications of their assumptions which he 
undermined and could only be appraised 
justly by a less “uniformitarian,” rationalis- 
tic, and superficially cosmopolitan epoch than 
his own. 

The present study underlines in its section 
on documentation the peculiar vicissitudes 
experienced by Hamann’s writings which do 
not even seem to have been competently ren- 
dered in the complete works edited only re- 
cently by Nadler. These misfortunes of the 
work are in keeping with the distortions 
which his biography suffered as exemplified 
by the apostrophe “magician from the 
North.” The author demonstrates con- 
vincingly that ‘“‘magician”’ originally referred 
to the wise man who had seen the star, much 
as it has in Hamann’s case, come to connote 
wrongly his alleged mysticism and the 
obscurity of his style. Hegel was one of the 
few nineteenth century authors who saw 
Hamann’s center correctly in his Christology, 
although he stressed his Innerlichkeit instead 
of the existential courage which Kierkegaard 
congenially pointed out. Many events of 
Hamann’ life anticipated Kierkegaard’s life 
history: the early trenchant experience of sin, 
the lifelong desperate loyalty to his betrothed, 
and the final intention “to scandalize a moral 
age” by the stumbling block of an unclean 
spirit. 

The main part of Salmony’s inquiry deals 
with Hamann’s conception of philosophy. 
Hamann’s antirationalistic individualism 
praises Socrates and sees the value of the 
individual in the revelation of the idiosyn- 
cracy of “man in the making.” Philosophy is 
identified with history in which God mani- 
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fests Himself. Its meaning transcends the 
factual nature of historical events. Things 
human are historical for Hamann and there 
is a natural history in the innermost sense 
of the term. Nature and history are signs and 
philosophy itself is a sign, as the author sets 
forth in an excursus into the evolution of the 
doctrine of signatures. Hamann’s philosophy 
of history is neither that of a negative ex- 
perience nor of optimism but the human par- 
ticipation in the historical revelation of truth. 
True philosophy is clearly separated from the 
objective knowledge of science and lacks the 
communicability of defined results. Hamann 
anticipated thus, as the author recognizes in 
another excursus, the existential position of 
Jaspers, for whom truly philosophical ques- 
tions merely elucidate the problem. 
Ignorance and supreme originality per- 
sonified by Socrates appeared to Hamann to 
be the classic form of the religious paradox of 
God on the cross, of the coincidentia opposi- 
torum established by God’s condescendence 
to man whose existential contradictions can- 
not be psychologically reconciled. False 
philosophy in Hamann’s sense answers all the 
rules of logic without acknowledging the wis- 
dom of the paradox by the reality of which 
it is finally wrecked. Hamann’s acceptance 
of the paradox leads him consequently to 
the refutation of philosophical systems as 
“obstacles to truth.’’ Salmony stresses 
Hamann’s fight against the abuse of reason 
by rationalistic anti-intellectualism and 
rationalistic primitivism, which, by its pre- 
sumption, of universal verifiability of all that 
it is really needful for man to know, implied 
the unimportance of intricate reasonings 
about abstruse problems. He convincingly 
refutes the allegation of Hamann’s irration- 
alism by describing his proposition of genuine 
enlightenment, where reason and faith are no 
longer contradictions. The great task is taken 
up in the purification of reason from custom 
and inductive experience and in the recogni- 
tion of genuine containment of reason in 
language from which it cannot be separated: 
language unifies sensuality and intellect. Re- 


flections on language lead Hamann to an 
existential Est, ergo cogito and the cognition 
of being depends on man’s realizing that he is 
cognized. The concept of existence, Hamann’s 
“most difficult task,’ is analyzed in Sal- 
mony’s concluding chapter, which ends with 
a characterization of existence as confronta- 
tion with God. 

The author unfortunately does not give a 
plan of the subsequent volumes of his work 
which would allow the reviewer to view the 
submitted material in perspective. Salmony’s 
avowedly philosophical and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, theological interests appear to concen- 
trate on a systematization of Hamann’s often 
incoherent thought with the intention to rank 
him the greatest Christian philosopher writ- 
ing in German in the modern age. Only the 
completed work will allow a final opinion 
about the merit of this contention, which 
gets, however, strong support from the care- 
ful presentation of Hamann’s sophisticated 
basic concepts and their fruitfulness for later 
thinkers from Schelling and Kierkegaard to 
twentieth century theologians and existential 
philosophers. Salmony conscientiously avoids 
the pseudo-historic tracing of filiations, rather 
he refers to similarity of intentions. His in- 
terpretation is soundly philological and con- 
trollable in annotations amounting to one 
third of the volume, and he rarely indulges 
in the type of controversy for which the litera- 
ture on Hamann is conspicuous. The quality 
of this work and the author’s intimacy with 
the eighteenth century are a promise to 
philosophers, theologians and literary his- 
torians interested in the history of thought. 


Pau. S. Meir 
Amherst College 


The Coming World Civilization. By William 
Ernest Hocking. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1956. xiv + 210 pages. $3.75. 


William Ernest Hocking is not always mas- 
ter of the felicitous phrase (though he some- 
times is), but he is certainly one of the 
imperial intellects of our time. 
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The brevity of this book is deceptive. It is 
a masterpiece of condensation. The reader 
who runs may not realize (unless he already 
knows it) that this author belongs ‘“‘on the 
varsity” of modern philosophers of society 
and history. 

It is interesting in a sense that Hocking 
has not founded a “‘school,”’ has not attracted 
a coterie of passionate disciples, has not spear- 
headed a philosophical Putsch. This is partly 
due to the fact that he has never universalized 
particulars in the sense of being in a hurry to 
“take sides.” Such a course could have 
dramatized him and made him a “leader.” 
But neither has he resorted to an Olympian 
retreat from actualities and details of con- 
temporary life. 

A clue to what he does may be seen in his 
handling of the theme of “secularism.” This 
is certainly a controversial, and therefore 
ambiguous term. It raises issues wherein 
people often ‘“‘take sides.” For example, 
Harry Elmer Barnes “‘blesses” it in some of 
his writings (particularly From Folklore to 
Science). The great Toynbee comes near to 
condemning it (e.g., in An Historian’s 
Approach to Religion), Hocking says, “I shall 
regard ... secularization as an advance, hav- 
ing a certain necessity and therefore a degree 
of permanence. Appearing first in the western 
world, it took shape as a repudiation-in-con- 
text of the claims of western religion over 
the major arts of life. Yet, as I read the event, 
it was less a rejection than a paradoxical 
offspring of Christianity.... While curing 
western arts of a dependent Christianism, it 
has helped to cure Christianity of a hamper- 
ing westernism, revealing to each its latent 
universality.” (xi-xii). In other words, in his 
treatment of almost any theme, Hocking 
makes his reader aware of contexts and lines 
of relevance touching other themes. 

So it is with his handling of other themes, 
both familiar and unfamiliar, which are so 
often treated in terms of either “acceptance” 
or “rejection’”’ rather than with penetrating 
inquiry and understanding. 

Nor does he avoid certain themes as though 


they were already “obviously” defunct. A 
striking example of a theme often thought 
nowadays to have been thoroughly dis- 
credited is “supernaturalism.” Readers of, 
say, Homer W. Smith may be persuaded to 
wonder how such a notion could any longer 
be tolerated. Readers of E. W. Sinnott may 
wonder if he is trying to reintroduce the 
supernatural in some muted or disguised 
form, or in the simpler form of natural 
teleology (Sinnott himself does not say pre- 
cisely, though he suggests). But Hocking, 
with amplitude of knowledge and under- 
standing, goes beyond and above partial 
analysis and summary dismissal (or accept- 
ance), and he also gives consideration to what 
early usage and connotation were frying to do 
and say. 

The present work contains six Studies, 
bounded by a preliminary “Envoi” and a con- 
cluding Epilogue. The six Studies are: Impo- 
tence of the State; Passage Beyond Modern- 
ity; Structure of History; Character and 
Future Role of Christianity; Guides of Inter- 
action Among Universal Religions; and 
Newer Vistas of Thought and Action. And 
what he says in the fifth Study actually makes 
some of the writing of Toynbee on this theme 
seem naive. 

In the “Envoi” he states that “in the ripe- 
ness of years” he is “inclined to a moment of 
prophecy.” In the Epilogue he briefly sum- 
marizes his thought concerning the need and 
possibilities of man’s maturing beyond mere 
oblique engagements with such dynamic and 
universal realities as religion, science, politics, 
and human freedom and responsibility. In- 
deed Hocking represents a modern and un- 
usually competent elaboration of an ancient 
and neglected theme which is briefly stated 
in Isaiah 19:23-25. Hans Kohn is one of the 
very few people ever to call attention to man’s 
neglect of this germinal statement of what, in 
relation to Hocking’s thought, might be 
called religious internationalism (cf. Kohn’s 
World Order). 

Included in this volume is an Appendix, 
recording a significant exchange between the 
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author and Max Carl Otto which should be 
of special interest to all who know the sym- 
posium published in 1932 (Js There a God? 
A Conversation), contributed to by Otto, 
Henry Nelson Wieman, and Douglas Clyde 
Macintosh. The review, written by Hocking 
in 1933, was responded to by Otto. Both re- 
view and response are reproduced in the 
Appendix. 

This book by Hocking, from the eventide 
of a great life, product of a great mind and 
heart, is a critical understanding of the his- 
torical sources of the human spirit and a criti- 
cal appreciation of that spirit’s potency for 
“the healing of the nations” (page 187). For 
all its apparent brevity, it belongs nonethe- 
less on the same shelf with Toynbee’s Study 
and any other works of like purport. 

Of course it would be easy to say that the 
author is too sanguine in his prophetic 
glimpses. But the book should be read and 
reread. 


W. Gorpon Ross 
Berea College 


The Reality of the Church. Claude Welch. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1958. 254 


pages. $3.95. 


The purpose of Professor Welch in his book 
on The Reality of the Church is to concentrate 
on the ontology or essential being of the 
church and to deal with only those aspects of 
ecclesiology which have vital bearing on this 
problem. The result is a book which enters in 
detail into the meaning of historic and con- 
temporary definitions of the church—the 
body of Christ, the bride of Christ, the people 
of God—and gives little attention to the func- 
tional aspects. It is a closely reasoned exposi- 
tion of the biblical bases of the doctrine of the 
church, but it rests also on wide acquaint- 
ance with theological literature on the sub- 
ject. Its footnote expositions and criticisms 
of writers like Barth, Congar, and Mascall 
are particularly illuminating. 

Though the purpose is limited, the relev- 
ance of many theological problems is seen. 


Christology comes to the fore as Chapter III 
deals forthrightly with the humanity of Jesus 
as a figure who “shares as man in the per- 
spectives and categories of a given time and 
place, as an historically conditioned person” 
(p. 90). But, like all persons, Jesus is truly 
man only as he lives in relation to nature, 
other men, and God. “The true humanity of 
Jesus consists in his being from first to last 
the man before God and for God” (p. 96). 
This is a double relation in which the move- 
ment of Christ’s whole life and will toward 
God is paralleled by God’s constant “move- 
ment toward man.” 

The church as the “body of Christ” comes 
in for analytical study, for this symbolism 
has led to many confusions. Dr. Welch indi- 
cates its value as an indication of the demand 
for unity of all followers of Christ (the 
ecumencial passion) and its dangers when it is 
viewed in too close a biological or organic 
analogy. “The church is an instrument of 
God’s action in history” (p. 180), but it is 
also a community of imperfect members who 
fall far short of the revelation of God in 
Christ. “The church is not as such the self- 
expression of Christ, but Christ, as the head, 
nourishes the body and gives it life, expresses 
himself in it, and through it works reconcilia- 
tion and redemption” (p. 180). 

Welch is also explicit in dealing with the 
traditional contrast of the church and the 
world and especially with the formula: extra 
ecclesiam nulla salus. He shows that the New 
Testament conception is “that God is not 
merely the God of the church, but of the 
whole creation.” And the church must take 
her stand in and with the world and bear her 
witness there. Both church and world stand 
ultimately under the judgment of the “‘king- 
dom as the final consummation and fulfill- 
ment” (p. 210n) of the purpose and hope of 
the church. 

This is no easy introduction for the lay- 
man, but it is an important challenge to the 
thinker. It raises fundamental questions. The 
treatments of Christ and the Holy Spirit are 
helpful. But one might wish that the author 

















had dealt earlier and more explicitly with the 
conception of God as creator and sustainer of 
the world and of man and his institutions. 
The objections to an “‘occasionalistic view” 
of God’s relation to the church (p. 62) need 
more interpretation if they are to be set 
beside his statement on page 65 that “‘this 
human community is wholly dependent on 
God. It is his creation, his act.” In emphasiz- 
ing the freedom and responsibility of human 
beings in a real social institution, he seems to 
deny, what he elsewhere affirms, the sustain- 
ing activity of God in all institutions. 


Jannettre E, NEWHALL 
Boston University 


Leonhard Ragaz und der religiose Sozialismus. 
Die Entwicklung der Personlichkeit und des 
Werkes bis ins Jahr 1913. By Markus Matt- 
miller. Zollikon: Evangelischer Verlag, 
1957. 248 pages. Fr. 16.90. 


The Introduction to Mattmiiller’s biog- 
raphy of the leader of the Swiss Religious 
Socialist Movement examines the Swiss 
Protestant churches and the social question 
in the 19th century. Working men’s associa- 
tions and cooperatives in Britain, Christian 
socialist labor groups, home missions with 
their social institutions, and the pietist 
Christoph Blumhardt’s interest in labor in 
Germany, and a vague acquaintance with 
Kierkegaard’s critique of institutional religion 
were factors that brought about the churches’ 
reluctant and apologetic recognition of the 
social question. In as much as the political 
climate in Switzerland was more liberal than 
in other continental states, socialism was 
generally declined by both orthodox and 
liberal churchmen, who saw merit in coopera- 
tives and trade unions only, and favored 
charitableness and slow social reform 
respectively. 


The first chapter describes Ragaz’ forma- 
tive years and his early social ideas. His uni- 
versity years in Germany and Switzerland 
were a constant defense against scientism and 
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liberal theology. Not so much theoretical 
considerations, however, as the discontent 
with spiritually empty imperial theology, 
proffered even by German social reformers, 
and the experience of ruthlessly suppressed 
strikes in his home country seem to have 
caused his first hesitant contacts with politi- 
cal socialism. A pastoral assignment in the 
mountains, a two-year activity as teacher, 
and a preaching post in a small town offered 
sufficient scope for institutional social change, 
which Ragaz then saw as a providential task, 
obeying God’s will in history. 


The real breakthrough of the message of 
the Kingdom came with Ragaz’ appointment 
to Basel cathedral and his observation of 
social problems in an urban environment, 
treated in the second chapter. Occupation 
with the Edionim interfered with by intra- 
mural theological sectionalism increasingly 
deflected Ragaz’ academic and social reform 
preoccupations towards the political struggle. 
The Church as a dispensary of salvation is 
opposed by a dynamic religion in quest of the 
Kingdom, by an avowedly semi-sectarian 
eschatology. Friedrick Naumann’s social 
pathos and Herman Kutter’s ethical rigorism, 
though critical of socialism, confirmed Ragaz’ 
conception of the labor movement as “un- 
conscious Christianity.” The search for the 
Kingdom that had led from the study of 
philosophy and theology to the pastorate, to 
education and to social reform found its hope 
in the incubation of religious socialism. 


The next chapter reports about the Reli- 
gious Socialist Movement in its formative 
years from 1906 to 1913. Ragaz welcomed 
political successes of the socialist party as 
indicative of Kairos and even the public’s 
mixed reaction to the movement’s publica- 
tion Neue Wege confirmed his enthusiasm 
about his wide audience. Witnessing Kairos 
meant for Ragaz such personal experiences 
as a visit to the United States with its spon- 
taneous denominationalism and separation 
of church and state, a struggle of conscience 
whether to abandon the pastorate for an 
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academic career, the need to maintain his 
social gospel against liberalism and ortho- 
doxy, and the warding off of political en- 
croachments due to his ethical criticism of 
bourgeous politics. The constant tension of 
this struggle led Ragaz finally into the 
Socialist Party in 1913. 


The last chapter gives a short account of 
the basic tenets of Ragaz’ religious socialism, 
particularly as expressed in his lectures at 
the theological faculty of Zurich University. 
Christological interests are overshadowed by 
a comprehensive critique of the capitalist 
production system which he wants to see 
supplanted by a cooperative economy and 
communal civic organization as observed in 
precapitalist democracies with their harmonic 
solidarity of individuals. Marxism is seen 
mainly as a modern messianism and acquires 
meaning in the way of salvation. Ragaz 
views all human activities as thus contribut- 
ing to the manifestation of the impending 
Kingdom, although some of them, such as 
socialist atheism, he views in a repugnant 
manner. 


Mattmiiller’s careful description of Ragaz’ 
development is based on a thorough examina- 
tion of documentary evidence. In addition to 
general literature, his valuable biography 
mentions official documents, diaries, letters, 
lecture manuscripts, and notes of students. 
An appendix contains Ragaz’ autobiography. 
The author’s presentation is thus impressive 
by its reliable and exhaustive exposition of 
Ragaz’ mental and spiritual background. 
Since the elaboration of his contribution to 
social and religious thought seems to be re- 
served for a second volume, it would be pre- 
mature to dwell on aspects of the lack of criti- 
cal judgment of the author, who is by bent 
and education very close to the movement. 
It can only be hoped that Ragaz’ extreme 
political optimism, his narrow moral rigor- 
ism, his unbridled religious eschatologism, 
and his naive social messianism will be recog- 
nized in their relevance to the scanty emulous 
influence of a personality that was forced 
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helplessly to represent an exemplary but im- 
practical idea in a crucial period of the labor 
movement when efficient action was needed. 


Pavut S. MEIER 
Amherst College 


A Survey of Buddhism. By Bhikshu Sang- 
harakshita. Bungalore, India: The Indian 
Institute of World Culture, 1957. 500 
pages. $3.50. 


Until recent years, knowledge of Buddhism 
in the West has been very spotty, and inter- 
pretations given Buddhist schools and con- 
cepts by western scholars have suffered 
through reliance upon insufficient knowl- 
edge of the sources. Even some of our greatest 
scholars in world religions have, for example, 
interpreted Nirvana as complete annihilation 
and the last two stages of the Eightfold Path 
as incidental to the first six steps instead of 
their culmination, thus reducing Buddhism 
to psychology. This new survey of Buddhism 
is an excellent correction to such errors as 
these and provides the student with interpre- 
tations based upon source materials. Its 
author is an Englishman who has gone 
through both the lower and higher Buddhist 
ordinations. In his writing he exhibits wide 
knowledge of western thought as well as an 
expert’s knowledge of Mahayana Buddhism. 


The volume is divided into four sections, 
expansions of four lectures delivered at the 
Indian Institute of World Culture in 1954. 
The first section discusses original Buddhism 
and such topics as the historical Buddha, the 
Path, Nirvana, the self, morality, and medi- 
tation. This is highly important material and 
well worth very careful study. Nirvana, it is 
claimed, is “conceptually negative”, since 
nothing can be postulated of it, yet it is 
“spiritually positive” as the goal of the reli- 
gious life (p. 61). It is not cessation but 
supreme enlightenment. The individual self 
is not annihilated after death, for the Buddha 
avoided the extremes of doth nihilism and 


























eternalism, choosing instead the understand- 
ing termed conditioned co-production (p. 67). 
It is further pointed out that the key word in 
Buddhism is dharma. The dharmas are that 
of which all phenomena are made. Theoreti- 
cally, they are “the infinitesimally small 
facts’ or infinitely evanescent ‘events’”’ 
which comprise all phenomena. The enlight- 
ened man recognizes these in their true nature 
while the unenlightened suffers from the 
delusion of real objects and mental states. 


In the second part, the author discusses the 
separation of original Buddhism into the 
Hinayana and Mahayana. He recognizes the 
vast variety to be found in them, but insists 
upon their basic unity resulting from the fact 
that all the schools have one common aim, 
namely, enlightenment. The true teaching of 
the Buddha is, then, “the sum total of the 
means whereby that experience may be 
attained” (p. 210). The many differences are 
explained as the result of the great difficulties 
of formulating intellectually realities of a 
transcendent order. The author strongly 
favors Mahayana Buddhism, criticizing the 
Hinayana, in its surviving Theravada form, 
as conservative, literal minded, scholastic, 
formal, and spiritually individualistic. The 
Trikaya doctrine of Mahayana Buddhism is 
outlined in detail. This doctrine interprets 
the Buddha not as a human individual but as 
Reality itself. In Reality, there is no change 
or becoming—only the eternal Buddha truly 
is. The human life of the Buddha seems to be 
an appearance and the author suggests that 
Mahayana Buddhism might well get along 
without the historic Buddha (p. 281). 
Mahayana Buddhism also developed the doc- 
trine of relative and absolute truth. All 
phenomena are ultimately unreal, empty, and 
even the doctrine itself is conventional truth, 
needed to reach the absolute truth (pp. 
282 f.). Absolute truth can be defined only 
negatively. 


A highly valuable outline of the origins and 
main teachings of the four great Mahayana 
Buddhist schools comprises the third section 
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of this work. This is a subject of great com- 
plexity, handled very skilfully. The basic 
thesis upon which this discussion is founded 
is that great variety comprises the beliefs and 
practises of these four schools, but that each 
school places an extreme emphasis upon one 
of the spiritual faculties recognized by the 
Mahayana. Mindfulness is the only one of 
these five faculties incapable of being taken 
to an extreme, so no school emphasizes it 
alone. Each of the other four faculties—wis- 
dom, faith, concentration, and vigor—be- 
comes the center of an extreme interpretation 
by one of the four great schools, and all of 
them taken together form the wholeness of 
Buddhist interpretation, being complemen- 
tary to each other. 


The fourth and final section discusses in an 
appealing way the Boddhisatva ideal, which is 
the ideal of universal emancipation. 


I find this book to be the most informative 
and thorough single volume on Buddhism 
that has come my way. At many key points 
the author spotlights fundamental issues of 
interpretations or floodlights the entire land- 
scape in which the particular understanding 
is placed. My chief criticisms are rather 
broad ones, applying to basic orientation. 
First, I believe that his criticism of Thera- 
vada Buddhism follows a pattern of uphold- 
ing ideal forms of Mahayana Buddhism and 
criticizing possibly the worst forms of the 
Theravada. It is not as dead as the author 
suggests, nor possibly is Mahayana as much 
alive (as an instrument for producing en- 
lightenment) as he likes to think. Second, he 
defends the idea of absolute and relative 
truth. From the standpoint of absolute truth, 
he says, “all phenomena are empty and 
unreal and so are the doctrines of Buddhism 
itself.” Yet relatively these doctrines are true 
and are essential as means to enlightenment. 
The issue here seems to be the problem of 
what contentis given relative or conventional 
truth. It must either be given some positive 
status or else all spiritual effort is under- 
mined, for if one no longer believes in the 
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existence in any genuine sense of an individ- 
ual needing enlightenment he will do nothing 
to reach this state. 

Finally, I doubt that our author has solved 
the problem of finding unity in the vast 
variety of Buddhism. There is much in each 
of the four great schools which stands in 


entire contradiction to teachings of the other 
schools; and the schools themselves, Isuspect, 
would fail torecognize themselves as extremes. 


J. Carvin Keene 


The St. Lawrence University 
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by GEORGIA HARKNESS 


A reply to the question: Does God care? 


Many Christians harbor a sense of dis- 
quietude about the reality of God's 
guidance in events that seem en- 
meshed in a net work of causal rela- 
tions. Dr. Harkness seeks to dispel 
this uneasiness by presenting her 
belief in divine providence. 
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